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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_- 
HE Emperor of the French is said to be looking quite well 
again, and in very good spirits, and his delay in summoning 
the Legislative Body is giving rise to adverse comment of the kind 
which the French call severe, and which we call deadly. ‘The 
last rumour is that the Emperor is to abdicate almost at once 
in favour of his son, but to confer upon himself—directly or 
through his son?—the Presidency of the Council. ‘This brilliant 
suggestion would combine all possible dangers for the Empire 
and evade none. It would publish to all France the qualms and 
irresolutions of the head of the State. It would set a mere shadow 
on the throne. But it would not give the most trifling guarantee 
for the constitutional government of the Parliamentary majority. 
On the contrary, an ex-Emperor as a leading Minister would be 
more distrusted and feared a great deal than he would be as 
Emperor. Behind the throne his influence would be half concealed, 
and, therefore, its extent frightfully exaggerated. No; if the 
experiment is to be tried, let the Emperor abdicate in the boy's 
favour, and then leave him quite alone, to be guided by his legi- 
timate parliamentary advisers. Or,—if the Emperor really wants 
to be Prime Minister,—let him offer himself as a deputy, after his 
abdication, to some rural department, and try if he can gain the 
confidence of the Chamber. ‘That would be strictly constitutional 
and above-board. 


Pére Hyacinthe, the great orator of Notre Dame, and the head 
of the order of barefooted Carmelites in Paris, has received some 
rebuke from his superior, apparently for the somewhat patronizing 
tone in which he has recently treated a Church that does not usuaily 
brook being subordinated, as Father Hyacinthe has subordinated 
it, to great social and patriotic ideas ; and in offence at this rebuke, 
has resigned his office, and written a bitter criticism on the Ultra- 
montane tendencies of Rome,—intimating that if the G2cumenical 
Council acts in the same spirit in which those who have sum- 
moned it are acting, he shall not feel bound by its decisions, and 
shall appeal to some other Council more truly Gicumenical. We 
have explained our difficulty in understanding Father Hyacinthe’s 
exact position elsewhere. Has he given up the absolute authority 
of the Church, and become a Protestant? If so, why wait for 
the Council ? Does he still defer absolutely to that authority ? 
Then surely he must abide by the decrees of the Council, however 
he may still hope to modify them. ‘The effect of his letter—which 
reads to us, we confess, a little windy and excited—on the 
Catholic world, has been rather exaggerated in this country. ‘The 
directors of the French Jiberal-Catholic journal, Le Frangois, 
publish it with the remark that the public will comprehend 
‘with what regret” they reproduce it, adding the expression of 
their ‘‘ entire and unalterable confidence in the issues of the great 
event which is now in preparation for the Catholic Church.” 


Telegrams have been coming and going all the week between 
America and Europe on the subject of the note presented by 
General Sickles to the Spanish Cabinet concerning the affairs of 
Cuba. Weare told that the note,—which the Spanish Govern- 
ment have refused to publish,—is an exceedingly plain-speaking 


tion of Spain in Cuba. He cites the case of American. citizens 
executed on mere suspicion. He asserts that the course of events 
is forcing on the recognition of the Cuban insurgents as belligerents 
by the United States, and he concludes by stating that he has 
spoken frankly as one soldier should speak to another. Very 
frankly indeed, quite as a candid friend! Spain did not like it, 
and made no reply, but pushed on military preparations more 
sharply than ever. The latest rumours assert that General 
Sickles has been instructed to press for an answer, but this seems 
to be mere report. It seems certain that the Administration 
means to follow up the note by some moderate step intended to 
encourage the Cubans, such as the early recognition of their 
belligerent rights. But unless Spain is quite mad, this can 
hardly lead to war. The Republican party is pacific, and depre- 
cates active interference in Cuba. 


Dr. Cumming has actually succeeded in ‘‘ drawing ” the Pope, 
who, however, does not write to him directly, nor acknowledge the 
receipt of his letter; but in an epistle to Archbishop Manning 
explains how, having “ seen from the newspapers that Dr. Cum- 
ming of Scotland had inquired ” whether leave would be given to 
Protestants to argue their case at the approaching (2cumenical 
Council, and Dr. Manning having replied that this was a matter 
to be determined by the Holy See, he (the Holy Father) takes the 
opportunity of pointing out that it would be quite absurd for the 
Holy See to discuss again errors which it has already considered, 
judged, and condemned. The Pope adds that, if by inspiration 
from above, Protestants should see their danger, and seek God 
with their whole hearts, * they will easily cast away all precon- 
ceived and adverse opinions,” and ‘return to the Father from 
whom they have long unhappily gone astray.” In that case the 
Pope will be too happy to “run to meet ” the returning prodigal, 
and to welcome the dead who are alive again and the lost who are 
found. But ‘running to meet” them does not mean conceding 
anything to them by way of compromise. On the contrary, it 
means conceding nothing beyond a welcome to their repentance. 
Of course, the Pope, if he answered at all, could answer nothing 
else, but was it not inconsiderate of the Pope to answer at all? 
‘* Dr. Cumming of Scotland” will think it a feather in his cap 
even to have been written at by the Pope; and we shall have to 
bear the unhappy consequences of his elation. 


Lord Carnarvon has come back from the Continent in a timid 
mood. He made a speech on Wednesday at the annual meeting of the 
Highclere Agricultural Association, which would be said, we sup- 
pose, to be on the Irish land question, but which was certainly quite 
as much off that question ason it. Lord Carnarvon assumed that 
the popular panacea proposed for the Irish land problem is a com- 
pulsory subdivision into small holdings. We have not heard of 
this proposal, and see no trace of it in the existing Irish agita- 
tion, which is for fixity of tenure, not for any compulsory sub- 
division. Lord Carnarvon was not opposed to small holdings 
when they came about naturally, but he was opposed to any legis- 
lation tending to promote them or to discourage large holdings. 
We do not doubt that Irishmen in general quite agree with him. 
Then Lord Carnarvon says that an efficient lease system would be 
a cure for the injustice so often done to tenants. Nodoubt. But 
it must be brought about by the State. The very secret of the 
mischief is that the poorer tenants are not in a position to make a 
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contract on equal terms with the owners. ‘hen, again, Lord 
Carnarvon echoed the wearisome ery against tampering with the 
‘rights of property,’—as if it were not the very kernel of the 
difficulty to define precisely what the ‘rights of property’ in land 
are, and what they are not. No one could discuss that point 


more lucidly (or with less disturbance of vision due to class pre- 
judice) than Lord Carnarvon,—if he chose. 


The Manchester Free Traders got up a meeting on Tuesday 
night to make a rather superfluous reply to the Protectionists,— 
whose arguments are really beneath contempt. Mr. George 
Wilson, ex-Chairman of the Anti-Corn Law League, and Mr. 
Jacob Bright, M.P., both made speeches, fortified by figures, 
against the imbecile Protectionist theory. And Mr. George 
Wilson proposed to revive the functions of the old League at least 
so far as this,—to obtain the means to offer a prize for the 
best essay on the results of Free Trade from 1846 to 1869, 
to diffuse the information so collected among foreign nations, 
to call a congress of Free Traders from all quarters of the 
globe in Manchester, and get that congress to issue a ‘ mani- 
festo,” to be translated into all the languages of the world, 
and so forth. Oh dear! oh dear! what a worthy but fussy old 
person this ex-chairman of the League is. Why not summon a 
Congress of All Nations, and issue a manifesto on the excellence of 
the multiplication-table ? But what it would be well to do 
would be to get up an organization for the instruction of our 
working-class, and the Yankee working-class too, in elementary 
political economy. There is need of that. But that won't be 
done by Congresses and manifestoes. Did congresses and mani- 
festoes ever, indeed, accomplish anything worth doing at all ? 


We intimated last week our doubt whether the formal resig- 
nation of the Bishop of Exeter would not be completed only 
by his death, and so it has turned out. He died on this day 
week in his 91st year, after a tenure of his vast diocese of no less 
than 38 years. A great deal has been written about him with 
the sort of stiff kindliness and rather difficult regret with which 
it is customary to speak of considerable men who are no more; 
but the only really wise, just, and sincere estimate of a man 
whose almost unequalled energy and activity were the posses- 
sions of the last generation rather than of this, that we have seen, 
appears in the Guardian. He was not, says the Guardian, a great 
party leader, for he hardly at any time had a party following ; he 
was not a great lawyer unfortunately diverted into the Church, 
for his fundamental judgment on legal matters, acute as he was 
in legal controversy, was unsound ; he was not a great episcopal 
administrator, for he was incapable of that patient attention to 
detail and of that sympathy with individual character which are 
essential to successful administration of a diocese. He was not a 
controversialist for controversy’s sake, for he always defended the 
existing institutions of his country, and if he was more of a 
political than of a spiritual ecclesiastic, that was the fault of his 
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forecasts would be charitable, though superstitious. On any other 
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they are simply disgusting. 





Che General Synod of the Church of Ireland brought its scheme, 
so far as the representation of the Clergy iu “* the Church body ” ig 
concerned, to a veryspeedy conclusion after only two days’ delibera- 
tions. ‘The clericai representatives in the General Synod are to be 
elected by the Diocesan Synods. Every ten clergymen in each 
diocese, who have been five years in priests’ orders will elect one re- 
presentative, and one additional representative is to be allowed for 
any excess larger than five beyond the exact multiple of ten. The 
Provost and Fellows of Trinity College and the Professors of the 
University of Dublin, or at least such of them as are clergymen 
of the Protestant Church of Ireland, will be entitled to elect two 
representatives. The General Synod, although asked to express 
an opinion as to the mode of electing the lay representa- 
tives, declined to do so, and, as we mentioned last week, 
expressly negatived Archdeacon Lee’s proposal that questions of 
doctrine and discipline should be decided only by the clergy, and 
that only communicants should be eligible as lay representatives. 
The Lay Conference to lay down the rules for the election of 
laymen is to be held in the second week in October. 


Yesterday week the Welsh Nonconformists had a great meeting 
on occasion of laying the foundation of a Congregationalist 
chapel at Mountain Ash; Mr. Morley, M.P. for Bristol, and Mr. 
Richard, M.P. for Merthyr, were present, and ‘improved the 
occasion’ in the direction of Voluntaryism. Mr. Richard, 
M.P., described the House of Commons as largely composed of 
‘*metaphorical Turks,” Jews, infidels, aud heretics. ‘ Imagine 
this many-coloured assembly legislating upon religion!” By his 
own account, Mr. Richard did not make out above a very small 
handful of “ metaphorical Turks,” whoever they may be, and 
infidels; he praised the Jews as ‘*‘ clever and upright men too,” 
and as for the ‘ heretics,” as they are the Dissenters, we suppose 
he would consider that they include the most religious men in 
the House ; and after all, there are only between seventy and eighty 
of them. Wherein the absurdity lies in an assembly so composed 
providing for the religious wants of the nation we are wholly 
unable to see. There would be ail the real elements which 
diversify the religious composition of the House of Commons in 
any really representative assembly of men of the same nominal 
religious profession,—Jews alone excepted ; heretics in numbers, 
not a few unbelievers,—if that is what Mr. Richard means by 
infidels,—and all the worse for being unacknowledged. The only 
difference is that nominal identity of faith is a bar to frank 


4 deliberation. 


The Duke of St. Albans writes to the 7imes to say that the 
parishioners of Redbourne have recommended an excellent man 
to the living, the Rev. G. Godfrey, M.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, now curate of the parish of Hinckley, Leicestershire. He 
denies that he asked the parishioners to elect, but only to select and 





age rather than of himself. He was most powerful in contro- 
versy, but not contentious ; he was unsensitive and almost utterly | 
indifferent to censure, however bitter; he excited more respect and | 
admiration than love. He was laborious; sincerely devoted to | 
the interests of the ecclesiastical institutions he served; much | 
feared by the lax clergy of his diocese ; adroit, skilful, vigorous. | 
So far the Guardian, which we have condensed because we could | 
have said nothing ourselves of the late Bishop half so mature. ‘To | 
sum him up in a word, he was a powerful and successful ‘ hard- | 
shell” Churchman, reared in an age when “ hardness” was not | 
only ‘* endured” by true soldiers of Christ, but habitually culti- 
vated in themselves by the recruits of the Church Militant. 


The Record hints that Lady Palmerston was converted before 
her death to Evangelical principles by her son-in-law, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and while showering very characteristic but 
unevangelical applause on her ladyship’s qualities as a woman of 
the world, indulges in a fond hope that the study of a Bible 
given her by her son-in-law, and marked by him to draw attention 
to his favourite passages, may make her almost equally successful 
asa woman of the next world. We cannot adequately express 
our disgust at these indecent attempts to cast the horoscope of 
souls by the publication of these spiritual anecdotes intended as 
straws to tell the world how the evangelical wind blew on the 
spirits of fashionable persons prior to their decease. ‘There is only 
one defence for this sort of thing, and we are willing to hope it 
is the true one. Does not the Record half believe that a good 
word advanced for a departed soul in the genuinely evangelical 
press, may perhaps be taken into account as a mitigating cireum- 
stance before a higher tribunal? On that view, these prurient little 


recommend, he reserving to himself the right to refuse their choice, 
had an improper selection been made. ‘hat is all very well, but 
it is obvious enough that the sort of error likely to be made by 
parishioners—due to their preference, as we said, in commenting 
on the matter, for men who will attend tea-parties, who will 
‘‘ mix,” and preach stimulating sermons—is not an error which it 


| would be either agreeable or possible for a lay patron to meet by 


a veto. A veto would be a slur on any man’s reputation, and 
reasons would necessarily be demanded and have to be given, 
while reasons of a kind really sufficient would be quite impalp- 
able to the public apprehension. Mr. Godfrey may very likely be 
the very best man in the world for Redbourne, but if he is, the 
exercise of a first responsibility of this kind, when a special parish 
is jealously watched by all the world, is no manner of rule for its 
universal use. It is impossible for any one who has watched care- 
fully and habitually the actual process of congregational elections, 
to admire a method which so very rarely admits of the choice of a 
man genuinely above the level of his people, and as well qualified 
to gather in the external barbarians, as to satisfy the fussy religious 
leaders. 


The statement made in several newspapers that Mrs. Stowe 
will reply to the criticisms on her story in the October number of 
Maemillan’s Magazine is a mistake. We understand that she 
reserves her reply. The Guardian states, on what it deems 
“sufficient authority,” that the controversy will shortly be 
‘settled for ever” by “the publication of a statement in Lord 
Byron's handwriting.” We doubt whether the publication of any 
such statement will settle anything “for ever.” If it accuses him- 
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self, his advocates will be able to produce a good many instances 


of his love for mystifying the world, and will still dispute it. If 
it declares him innocent, his assailants will be able to produce a 
good many instances in which he has denied what was yet 
true. Statements from such witnesses as Lord Byron rarely settle 
anything ‘‘ for ever.” 


A very extraordinary and wholesale murder—of a lady and her 
five children, the lady herself being with child, so that, in fact, 
seven lives were extinguished—took place in the immediate out- 
skirts of Paris, at a little place called Pantin, on the Northern 
Railway, last Sunday evening. A workman on Monday morning, 
soon after dawn, noticing some blood on the ground, and seeing a 
rag coming through it, put in his spade, and turned up a newly- 
buried body,—on which in a fright he ran for the police. The new- 
made grave was dug up, and there were produced from it six 
bodies, the mother’s and five children, the eldest of them—a lad, 
who seemed to have made a fierce struggle for his family by the 
multitude of wounds on his body,—being over 16. The youngest 
child was 3, and its body was so warm when found that it be- 
came certain that the burial had not been long completed. 
The hands of the younger children were still grasping 
sausages and bread, as if they had been murdered too 
suddenly even to change their momentary attitude. The 
buttons of the boys’ coats were stamped with the name of 
a maker of Roubaix. The murder is at present attri- 
buted to a man of the name of Kinck, of Roubaix—supposed by 
some to be the lady’s eldest son—aged about 20, who engaged a 
room at the hotel of the Northern Railway some days before the 
murder, saying he was an engineer, that he should have night- 
work to do, and should want to sleep in the day. The lady 
inquired for this man, and did not find him at his hotel on 
the Sunday evening, went out with her children and never 
returned. It is also ascertained that a man of the same external 
appearance bought a shovel and a pickaxe on Sunday evening,— 
with which it is supposed he dug the grave. There is a rumour 
that some one is in custody,—said to be the murdered lady's 
husband. Her person, which had a watch, jewellery, and some 
money on it, had not been robbed. The sudden extermination of 
a large family is quite a new form of murder. 


We observe with sincere pleasure that Professor J. R. Seeley 
has been appointed to the Regius Professorship of History in 
Cambridge, vacant by the resignation of Canon Kingsley. The 
remarkable articles on Roman Imperialism in Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, to which we have more than once called attention, sufficiently 
prove Mr. Seeley’s grasp and knowledge as an historian. He has, 
indeed, as yet given but little on modern history to the world ; 
but his literary style, which is lucid and vigorous, is widely known 
and universally admired. University College, London, loses in 
him a popular and most efficient Professor of Latin. 


“Par” and Lord Overstone have both replied to Sir John 
Lubbock in the Times, on the theoretical point involved in the 
suggested diminution of the gold in the sovereign by way of a 
charge for mintage,—“ Par” quite unintelligibly, and Lord Over- 
stone, as it seems to us, perversely. ‘‘ Par” argues that 123 grains 
of standard gold plus a Queen’s head (the present sovereign) must 
be just worth a grain more than 122 grains of standard gold plus a 
Queen’s head, the proposed sovereign,—which, if both were legal 
tender at the same time, no man in his senses ever disputed. But he 
uses that very harmless statement to prove that, even if the present 
sovereigns be called in, and the charge of one grain for the mintage 
of 122 grains of gold be made in future, the sovereign thus 
obtained cannot be worth as much as the present sovereign, con- 
taining 123 grains with a gratuitous mintage, is now worth. The 
man confuses the utility of the thing with its cost. We suppose 
grain which it has cost 80s. to produce in a very bad harvest is no 
more useful than grain which has cost 40s. in a very good one; but 
the former cost more, and, therefore, sells for more none the less. 


Lord Overstone raises another point. He says by the present law 
@ pound means so much weight in gold ; not merely so much value, 
and not only so, but so much weight stamped with a stamp 
making it current coin of the realm. It is not ‘consistent with 
justice and good faith,” he says, to ask a creditor to accept in 
the place of the pound he is now entitled to, namely, 123 
grains (standard gold) and a Queen's head, either 123 grains 
(standard gold) in bar without a Queen’s head, or 122 grains 
only (standard gold) with the Queen’s head. Not “con- 
sistent with justice”? Will he, then, suffer from it? Will 
he be able to make less of what he gets than he did before? 


Qh!” says Lord Overstone, “I have nothing to do with that at 
all; a standard is a standard, and if a pound is to mean anything 
less in weight than it does now, the standard is debased.” Sir John 
Lubbock replies quite crushingly,—then how can it be consistent 
with justice and good faith to make a £5 note legal tender? It 
is not competent to Lord Overstone to reply, ‘ because it is the 
equivalent, and you may obtain the gold for the note ;’ for Lord 
Overstone has denied that he has anything to do with mere 
equivalence; and, besides, there have been times when it was 
not equivalent in any sense,—while in any practical sense the 
new pound vill be the equivalent of the old pound. Surely Lord 
Overstone’s position is the veriest pedantry of doctrinaire formalism. 


There has been a mysterious disappearance in Scotland. The 
Lord Justice Clerk (Mr. Patton) went to his estate in Glenal- 
mond, Perthshire, this day week, and on Monday morning went 
out before breakfast for a walk, and has not since been heard of. 
The Almond river has been dragged, and the moors searched, but 
up to last night nothing had been discovered except a necktie 
and an empty razor-case, said to have belonged to Mr. Patton, 
which were found on the bank of the river. It is also said that 
marks of blood have been found on the branch of a tree overhanging 
a precipitous bank of theriver. Only a month or so ago the elder 
brother of Mr. Patton died suddenly while shooting on the 
Glenalmond Hills. Mr. Patton was to have given evidence before 
the Bridgwater Commission as to the election of 1866, but a final 
plea in arrest of his evidence seems to have been put in. 


Our paupers are really taking a high-handed line with their 
superiors in the workhouse. They are beginning to claim, it 
seems, the right to excommunicate the master of the workhouse 
if, in their judgment, his private conduct is not that which entitles 
him to read prayers without hypocrisy. An inmate of the Hert- 
ford Union, named Bourchier,—the son of a clergyman,—has 
refused to attend the Union prayers, not because he felt any con- 
scientious objection to the prayers, but because he felt a conscien- 
tious objection to countenance such a man as the master in read- 
ing them. He insisted that the master was not a Christian, and 
that he could not and would not attend prayers when read by such 
aman. This isreally claiming a little toomuch. Did it not almost 
amount to the publication of a libel on the master of the work- 
house? But apart from that, what harm does it cause to a saint 
to pray even with a lost soul ? 


A Mr. H. Chester, a solicitor, 69 years of age, too old, we 
should think, for an expert climber, lost his life, on Wednesday 
week, in the attempt to take a dog up the Lyskamm, a moun- 
tain near Zermatt and next southwards to Monte Rosa. He had 
two guides with him, to whom he was tied by ropes, and a little 
dog. The dog fell over a ledge, and he, leaning over to look after it, 
fell and dragged his guides with him over a rocky precipice, and 
over a slope of snow many hundred feet in length. Mr. Chester 
just survived the fall and then died, having apparently dislocated 
his neck. The guides, though terribly bruised and injured, sur- 
vived, and are likely to recover. What could have induced Mr. 
Chester to take a dog with him up a difficult mountain ascent ? 
He seems to have said on the previous day at the table d’héte that 
‘¢he had no one dependent on him,”—perhaps he meant excepting 
the dog, and was resolved to live or die with it. If so, it was 
really a “remarkable” case of fidelity on the part of the man 
to the dog,—a rare set-off to the innumerable cases of fidelity on 
the part of the dog to the man. 


If it were possible, we should certainly have a run just now on 
Insurance Companies. Another concern—the European Assurance 
Society—is threatened with a winding-up, and as the outstanding 
policies are said to be for over eight millions, the social misfortune, 
if the application should be found warranted, will certainly be as 
great as that caused by the failure of the Albert. The European 
has been even a greater amalgamator, representing now no 
less than 33 other companies. Besides its Life Insurance 
business, it has had the benefit of an Act of Parliament 
enabling it to undertake to guarantee the fidelity of Govern- 
ment employés and others, and it appears to have had a large 
business in connection with the Government services, just 
as the Albert had a large Indian business. The Directors of the 
Company, however, strenuously resist the application for the 
winding-up, not admitting the statement of the petition as to the 
want of funds to meet current demands; and a contest of much 
interest may be looked for next Saturday, when the petition is 
again to be heard. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 92§. 
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a needed to remedy those special evils, and no further, usin ly: 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. means and acting on such principles as in parallel cases ced 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


HERE is something perfectly astonishing in the progress 
made by the Irish Land Question within the last few 
months. It is almost too great to be trustworthy. Years 
ago, when we suggested the principle of a perpetual 
settlement,—such a settlement as that of the land in 
Bengal,—as the true remedy, we did not then say, and do 
not now say, for the economical, but for the political miseries 


of Ireland, our suggestion was treated in the press as that of | 


a political eccentricity not far removed from lunacy. When 
Mr. John Stuart Mill took up a very similar ground two years 
ago, and published his celebrated pamphlet on the Irish Land 
Question, he was not very much more favourably received. 
Even the extreme Radicals treated his proposal as monstrous, 
and had he made in Parliament a motion founded on his 
pamphlet, it is not likely that he would have got three 
English Members to follow him into the lobby, and not 
many Irish. Well, at the present moment, a perpetual 
settlement in Ireland, 7.c., fixity of tenure for the tenant 
in all cases except that of non-payment of rent, is so far 
from being a mere chimera, that there is at present no party 
in Ireland, not even the ultra-Conservative, which does not 
contain a number of strong advocates for it, while the land- 
lords can scarcely get any newspaper to take up their side, or 
to brand the new doctrine as one of confiscation. That the 
Freeman's Journal,—Sir John Gray’s organ,—should advocate 
absolute fixity of tenure is not very surprising. Sir John 
Gray has committed himself and his party,—Cardinal Cullen’s 
party,—to the extremest form of the doctrine. He concluded 
his rather ad captandum speech at the banquet at Skibbereen 
a fortnight ago by saying, “ We ask no thirty-one years’ 
tenure. (Great cheering.) We ask fixity of tenure. (Applause.) 
And we ask that our people should strike root and grow on 
in this their own land like the oak of the forest,” &c., con- 
cluding with various rather world-worn comparisons between 
the vegetable physiology of a germinating acorn and the 
political physiology of Irish progress. And what Sir John 
Gray demands is also the demand of a very business-like meet- 
ing of tenant-farmer delegates, who met in Cork last week, and 
who agreed to insist on fixity of tenure with septennial revi- 
sions of rent,—these revisions to be estimated by the average 
market value of the several holdings for the previous 21 years, 
the value of all bond fide tenants’ improvements being excluded 
from the estimate. But thereis nothing surprising in the tenant- 
farmers asking for as much as their political friends advise them 
to ask for,—and perhaps a little more; for to base the septennial 
revisions on the average value for so long as twenty-one 
years back does seem a little unreasonable. But there is 
something very remarkable in the fact that the members of 
the Dublin Corporation, including strong Conservatives, demand 
just as much. Sir John Barrington and Mr. Purdon (both strong 
Conservatives) demanded the other day perpetuity for the 
tenant-farmer as the only means of stimulating Irish agricultural 
industry. And then consider the line taken by the Press. The 
Irish Times (Liberal-Conservative) has gone in strongly for fixity 
of tenure, periodical valuation of rents, a tax on absentees, and, 
in short, the extreme programme. The Daily Express (Tory) 
adopts, we believe, Mr. Fitzgibbon’s plan for enabling the 
tenant, by effecting improvements of 25 per cent., to entitle 
himself to a lease of 30 years, and by improvements of 50 per 
cent. to entitle himself to a lease of 60 years,—an innovation 
hardly less horrible to the landlords than perpetuity, with 
periodical revisions of rent, itself. Saunders’ Newsletter 
advises the landlords to be prepared to make large concessions. 
The Evening Mail alone cries out ‘ confiscation!’ and is so 
feebly supported that even it seems ill at ease in its position. 
Of the four landlord daily papers in Ireland, only one still 
holds to the landlord view. And it is perfectly evident from 
the tone of the letters sent to the Times that the landlords 
themselves are far from confident in their position, nay, that 
they are giving up the old ideas at least, of the power 
and rights of the landowner, for lost. Note the letter of the 
“ Knight of Kerry” to the Zimes of last Tuesday. What a 


wail, as of a lost cause, is there in that last complaint of his ;— 
“in the present state of sentiment at your side of the Channel,” 
—(surely it is still more so at his own side: it will be on 
our side that the fight will be made, as Lord Carnarvon’s 
speech shows clearly enough, after all!)—“it seems to me 
that you are not satisfied to deal in detail with the actual 
evils of Ireland, and to enact what will go so far as is 




















be sanctioned in England ; but taking what you, no doubt, con- 
sider a broader and more enlightened view, and adopting a 
course apparently more glorious and certainly easier for per- 
plexed politicians, you seize on the salient points of distinc. 
tion (contrast, if you choose) between England and Ireland ; 
you decide that Ireland is a case per se, to be dealt with on the 
Gordian-knot-cutting principle, by sweeping measures, funda- 
mental changes. and on principles utterly opposite to what 
under any imaginable circumstances would be tolerated in 
England.” There is obviously the despondency of expected 
defeat in that lamentation. 

And, in point of fact, the more evidence accumulates on the 
subject, the more certain it becomes that the root of the 
political disease of Ireland,—by which we mean the root of 
that popular spirit which excuses agrarian crime and regards 
the Government as its natural enemy,—is the shamefully 
insecure position of a people who see themselves always 
exposed to the danger of being suddenly and arbitrarily 
deprived either of the fruits of their own hardly-earned 
labour, or of customary rights which by long usage they 
have learned fairly enough to regard as their own. There 
are very few agrarian murders in Ireland which, when, 
carefully inquired into, do not turn out to be due to some such 
flagrantly unjust dispossession. And yet there are numbers of 
such flagrantly unjust dispossessions which do not ever lead to 
murder, and of which consequently we hardly hear in England. 
Two such causes of agrarian murder have been elucidated in 
the papers of this week,—one, the case of ‘Clarke v.. 
Knox,” by the Zimes’ Commissioner in Ireland,—a case in 
which the unfortunate tenants were served with notices 
of ejectment by a proprietor wishing to sell because the 
proprietor wishing to buy would not buy except free 
from all sub-tenancies. They were assured that these 
notices were only formal, and then directly the transaction 
had been completed, they found to their cost that they were 
really to be ejected, in spite of all these assurances,—though 
the agent was so shocked at the transaction that he threw the 
whole onus of it on the proprietors, and declared that if the 
tenants were turned out, it would be an “unparalleled out-. 
rage.” The other case is almost equally illustrative of the 
true cause of the hatred felt for the law, and the sympathy felt 
with vindictive murderers who have wreaked their vengeance on. 
those who chose to enforce the law. It is the case of Mr. 
Hunter’s murder in Mayo, the history of which has been 
lucidly told in the Echo. In that case, Mr. Hunter, a Scotch- 
man, had taken the lease of an estate on which rights of turf- 
cutting had been held from time immemorial by a certain 
number of peasants, but the reserve of these rights had, by an 
oversight, been omitted from the lease. The grantor of the 
lease at first himself paid the lessee,—Mr. Hunter,—enough,— 
it was only £3 a year,—to cover these poor persons’ rights, as 
the reserve of their privilege had been left out owing to his 
own negligence. But when this gentleman sold his estate to 
a new proprietor, Mr. Hunter raised his demand from £3 a 
year to £10 a year, which the new proprietor was unwilling 
to pay; and accordingly Mr. Hunter brought a suit against 
one of the peasants who cut turf, for trespass, and the 
man was fined 5s. and charged £48 for costs,—the deci- 
sion going against him through some defect, it is supposed, 
in the getting-up of the poor man’s case. The peasants had 
regarded it as, what, in fact, it was, only a dispute between 
the lessee and the proprietor—their rights having been so 
long unquestioned—and when one of them was suddenly fined 
£48 costs and his crops seized by Mr. Hunter by way of 
distress, the rage inspired by the act was so great that Mr. 
Hunter was murdered. These two cases are perfect sample 
cases of the wrongs which give rise to these fearful agrarian 
crimes, and to the still more dangerous hatred of the law, asa 
law deliberately unjust to the peasant and therefore earning for 
such revenges the sympathy of the people. Now, what seems 
perfectly clear is, that to undermine this spirit, to turn the 
feeling of the peasantry towards the law into one of respect 
for a just law which protects and never robs them, it is abso- 
lutely essential that tenancies-at-will in Ireland should virtually 
cease; that there should be a fixed minimum term, at least, 
within which no tenant should be dispossessed, except for 
non-payment of the rent agreed upon—that the presumption 
should be on the side of the tenants, at least for a fixed 
time, and riot on the side of the owner. 

It is urged in reply that anything like fixity of tenure, even 
with periodical revisions of the rent, would ruin Ireland 
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economically. Judging by the case of Ulster, and indeed by 
plenty of illustrations derived from other parts of Ireland, 
this is a most wonderful assertion. But what we wish to 
insist on is that, whether it would benefit Ireland economi- 
cally or not, is not the first, but a very second-rate question. 
It is not where Ireland has been most prosperous but where 
she has been least prosperous that there is at present least 
active conspiracy and resistance to law. The prosperity 
gained in many parts of Ireland has been used only to foment 
and organize the discontent of the peasantry,—to agitate for 
more justice. Suppose it true, as an able writer in the Daily 
News, of Thursday, no doubt picking his ground carefully, 
asserts, that long leases are sure to be distinguished by inferior 
tillage, that fixity of tenure would at first “diminish pro- 
gress” and “‘stereotype desolation.” Were it so,—still the 
first and deepest evil in the present condition of Ireland is not 
the inferior tillage, is not the wretched hovels, and the indo- 
lence of the cultivator ; it is the wide-spread belief that the law 
is an organized injustice to the Irish, and the universal sympathy 
with those who break the law. How often are we to repeat 
‘that the more wealth Ireland has accumulated, the more loudly 
and bitterly she has protested against our rule? Is the sense 
of injustice which drives ignorant men to murder to be weighed 
for a moment in the scales against mere economical advantage. 
What has converted the Tory politicians and the Tory news- 
papers to the great heresy of fixity of tenure, is the clear percep- 
tion that the agricultural population of Ireland would accept any 
real boon in that direction as a pledge of reconciliation with the 
Jaw, as a sign that Irishmen are at last to have the unexpressed 
law of Ireland expressly administered by Irish tribunals. Be 
the economical effect what it may,—suppose Irish industry 
retrogrades for a few years in consequence—a most monstrous 
supposition,—suppose less wealth is accumulated, and less 
money invested in tha soil in consequence of the Irish knowing 
that what they gain by such investments will be their own, 
—still, if the Irish were to be reconciled with the law, if 
agrarian murders were to cease, if ejectments for non-payment 
of rent were to be supported by the public opinion of the 
neighbourhood, if the Irish farmer were to be content, the 
change would have been more than amply justified. It is a 
political, and not mainly an economical, measure of which we 
are in search. It is a political motive more than an economi- 
cal motive which compels the search. It is a political and 
not an economical conversion to a new faith which is now 
passing over the minds of the Irish Tories. It will be a poli- 
tical and not an economical stimulus which will be applied to 
the minds of English landowners—Liberal and Tory alike. 
That some very substantial step towards fixity of tenure is 
about to be made in Ireland we feel no more doubt than we 
felt last year that some very substantial step towards religious 
‘equality was about to be made in Ireland. All the signs of 
the times are clear and positive. Even the landlords see what 
ds coming, and moan aloud. It is the beginning of the end. 





THE PEACE CONGRESS OF THE REDS. 


l’ has pleased editorial providence—the providence, at least, 

which presides over the London Daily Press—to snub in 
the most frigid style the gathering of the Reds at Lausanne. 
In the exercise of their function as moral guides of the people 
‘of this country news-editors often play tricks of this sort, as if 
they held a commission from all their readers to act the part 
of the ostrich for them by hiding what was going on, 
although such of their readers as pleased could easily play the 
part on their own account by simply not reading what they 
did not like. We do not wonder, therefore, at the great 
Jupiter of the Dailies absolutely ignoring the whole affair 
of the Peace Congress, and the dii minores vouchsafing 
the merest scraps of letters and paragraphs, and sum- 
maries embedded in leading articles. But we confess 
we are inclined to repine and grumble at the mysterious dis- 
pensations of the providence set over us. The “ firebrands of 
Europe” may be obscure and disrespectable in the most 
Shocking degree, and the fact that the Congress was said to be 
“short of funds”’—there being hardly enough to pay the 
twenty-nine sous a day allowed the delegates—may have pro- 
cured a swift sentence of suppression from the editorial chair ; 
but then people may be noticeable just because they are fire- 
brands, and have a capacity for mischief quite disproportionate 
to their command of cash, which in most other matters would 
perhaps be a test of strength. We do not see how men can 
be thought obscure who are willing to fight for their ideas, 
who have fought recently, and may fight again to-morrow, 





whose missionaries in the Press of France, according to the 
testimony of their foes, are fast destroying a most powerful 
Government. Possibly, if the editors had only thought of it, 
the utterances of the Lausanne orators would have been as 
good matter in the dead season as, say, the letters of “ Par” 
about the coinage,—“ Par” being about as insane as Victor 
Hugo, and transcendently dull, which Victor Hugo certainly is 
not,—or puffs of the jolly life at vulgar English watering- 
places, or interminable reports of the Litge fétes, or the 
usual crop of accidents and offences with which the daily 
sheet is distended to its regulation size. By way of interrup- 
tion to the general dullness, we could conceive nothing better 
than the mock-heroic sadness of Victor Hugo’s resignation to 
a general war as the preliminary to universal peace, or the 
childish gravity and minuteness of the resolutions in favour of 
a European Federation, or the cross-firing of speeches on 
socialism, the rights of women, the expediency of educating 
children to hate playing at soldiers, the detestation of 
Napoleonism, and the pleasures of brotherly love. Whether we 
take the whole proceedings as utterly ridiculous, or only so 
cum grano, that is, with an ever-present sense that the men 
are firebrands, and may very soon write their dreamy phrases 
in blood, a fact which makes the Congress something more 
than grotesque, the phenomenon is certainly one with which 
English news editors might have given their readers the chance 
of making a somewhat nearer acquaintance. 

We venture to think that, having had their amusement and 
sensation from the proceedings, newspaper readers might also 
have profited from the accounts in a way that the leaders of 
the Congress were not likely to suspect. Reflection could 
hardly fail to bring the conviction that, after all, the occupa- 
tion of the Congress was one on which for the interests of 
Europe its members might be congratulated. Given a set of 
men holding the Socialist creed, with a firm faith that their 
mission is to bring the world to adopt it through a baptism of 
fire and death, we could not have them better employed than 
in making big speeches about universal peace and drawing up 
resolutions in favour of European federations. It is, no doubt, 
comical to have the sworn foes of priestcraft and kingcraft, and 
all the other machinery which either has helped or yet helps 
human society to jog along, men whom we should expect to be 
plotting stratagems and spoils, gathered instead in the theatre 
of Lausanne, to preach peace and good-will, with Victor Hugo, 
sereneasJove,to bless them ; but if it is comical, it is also in reality 
reassuring. We may safely wish them joy of their reasoning 
to prove that there must be a Federation with power to compel 
peace, and the careful definitions of what nations may and 
may not form part of the Union. The whole proceeding is a 
virtual confession, we take it, of the hopelessness of the Socialist 
propaganda. The world, as the leaders cannot but observe, is 
inattentive to the promises of a new social order, is caring less 
than it did about the right to labour and wages which at one 
time was so much valued by the Continental masses, is also 
less moved by the common-places about liberty and fraternity 
which are still aired at their gatherings; and so, with the 
natural instinct and craving for success which makes people 
dislike causes that don’t win, the Socialist leaders take an 
arrow from their quiver which will be more likely, they think, 
to hit the ideas of theday. Whatever may be thought of their 
other principles, the world, they can see, likes the universal peace 
which they have always held out as the end of their changes, 
and so peace is moved from the last to the first place on their 
banner. The idea of a Federation which can assure this peace 
to Europe is also far from peculiarly Socialist, though the Reds 
have almost managed to identify themselves with it. These 
ideas of peace and federation, it is worth noting, have been 
even more prominent than formerly at the late meeting of the 
Congress, to the exclusion of other Socialist topics. Having 
once taken a line which is not wildly inconsistent with the 
tendencies of the day, but receives much encouragement 
and good wishes from all men, the party are apparently 
inclined to swim with the stream. The move is clever, 
though it necessarily destroys to a large extent the whole 
raison d'étre of the Reds. 

It is possible, too, to read between the lines of the 
proceedings that the Reds are not very confident of reaching 
their end by the process which they still vaunt to save their 
reputation for combativeness, that of a last war. The world 
has moved away from them here, as well as on other points of 
their creed, and perversely seeks general peace without the 
last war, if possible, which the Socialist fancies so indispen- 
sable. Just as it thinks the present social system better, on 
the whole, than any other possible, if secured at the price of 
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a violent change, so it cannot sympathize with those who 
promise a violent change merely for the sake of peace itself. The 
time has been, however, when faith in the virtue of war to 
secure lasting peace, and indeed as an indispensable prelimin- 
ary to that end, would not have seemed so absurd. The change 
of opinion comes from a complete change in the observation and 
experience of war, and a fresher sense of its inveterate evils. 
War, it is now acknowledged, breeds war, leaves the seeds of 
other contests behind it, and an element of barbarism in 
society ever ready to plunge it into strife. And it is felt to 
be so great an evil in itself, that the shortest period of it is 
considered too high a price for almost any conceivable object 
except that of national existence. Consequently, the drift 
of things is now towards peace, no states fearing war more 
than those very monarchies which seem to be founded for 
fighting, and to be constantly preparing vast peoples for 
battles. In spite of such monarchies, wars do not come, 
or if they do, everyone is in a hurry to have them over, as if 
their revolutionary consequences were too terrible. Alto- 
gether, there has never been such peace in the world as that 
of the last half-century, in proportion to the strength and 
numbers of the people which might have been engaged in 
war; and if the last twenty years have witnessed a revival of 
militarism, that spirit, it must be admitted, has never been 
very flourishing, never could get fully developed or succeed 
in its mission of embroiling the world, and is now manifestly 
on the decline. The cause of its decline may be the decay of 
that absolutism with which it was associated, but though this 
may have helped, absolutism itself failed, in the first instance, 
through the inability of the militarism which supported it to 
live in the modern air. Both were suffocated by the uncon- 
genial element into which they were born. In this way, 
though there are sufficient elements in European society 
for a conflagration, the deliberate proposal to have a last 
war for the sake of peace sounds strangely out of place. 
People will be very critical of what they fight for, and unite 
against disturbers of the peace, and restrict wars which may 
be once begun, rather than trust that sovereign remedy which 
Socialists propose. Even the latter, at the same Congress, 
were unconsciously promoting the end of peace by other 
means than war,—by their fervent protests against the efforts 
made by those interested in the existing order to stir up 
jealousies and hatreds between nations. A speech like 
M. Edgar Quinet’s, in this sense, was a direct contribution to 
immediate peace. 

We are only noticing general tendencies and movements of 
opinion, and do not wish to be understood as implying any 
prediction of the future, especially during the next few 
years, A revolution, once begun, is not a calculable quan- 
tity, and the comparative harmlessness of Socialism as 
displayed at Lausanne might soon cease, if all society were 
deeply moved and an opportunity for action had come. But 
if the Reds themselves are getting their teeth drawn and 
drifting into an innocent agitation, promoting ends common 
to them and moderate reformers, the danger of the great 
commotion which has marked other periods of change has 
probably diminished. The mere preaching of universal peace, 
and of a Federation of States, cannot provoke intense anta- 
gonism and resistance; and without such antagonism, revo- 
lutions, even in France, may pass through easier stages. 
Perhaps the Reds themselves may be reconciled in time to the 
expectation of Federation, which is the most dangerous of the 
two ideas, not as the cause of a long peace, but as the result, 
which seems more likely to be the way of it, if it comes 
about at all,—the habits of peace producing a growth of 
agencies for the peaceful settlement of disputes which may 
perhaps crystallize into a so-called Federation. 


THE LATE ELECTION DISCLOSURES. 


HE sameness of the facts elicited by the Election Com- 
missions has more than once been made the subject 

of remark, but every now and then a more promising stratum 
is reached, and a copious stream gushes out. Some revelations 
made at Bridgewater late last week, and at Beverley in the 
beginning of the present week, show that the Commissioners 
are beginning “‘to burn,”’ if we may apply the phraseology of a 
drawing-room game toa pursuit which has to deal with the 
back parlours of low inns and with bedrooms containing black 
bags of sovereigns. After many witnesses of humble rank 
have confessed that they took bribes of five and ten shillings 
each, we are at last coming to the more important evidence 
of Members of Parliament and of their managers. The 








course things are taking is significant of all these election 
inquiries. When one party has triumphed in a notorious 
borough, the defeated party naturally feels sore, and 
longs for revenge. Rumour is, of course, busy with the 
number of bribes administered, and it really seems as if this 
time the victors had violated the usual decencies of political 
immorality. A check must be put to such reckless expendi- 
ture. A petition is presented. Under the old system this 
would be very likely to lead to a compromise. But now it is 
the forerunner of a trial. Myr. Baron Martin or Mr. Justice 
Blackburn comes down, the whole case is investigated, and the 
Judge recommends that a commission should issue. Then the 
people of the place are alarmed. They never meant to carry 
matters to such a pitch. The defeated party only wanted to 
deprive its adversaries of one triumph, and to reverse one 
successful vote. But if the commission comes to know every- 
thing, there will be an end of votes as well as of triumphs. Both 
parties soon agree tosay nothing. The Commissioners are received 
with taciturn civility. The small fry are, of course, allowed to 
speak, and it is hoped that their statements will be enough for 
the Commissioners, as enabling them to reflect on the depravity 
of the lower orders. All goes on smoothly for a time, and the- 
borough breathes again. The outside public is heard saying 
that this is nothing more than was known before about all the 
small towns in England. Then, however, comes a change. 
Some awkward fact leaks out. Some new man is implicated, 
and in his fright he rushes into the witness-box to shift the 
burden from his shoulders. Others find themselves implicated 
too, and they must go through the same process. At first 
that seems harmless. Men come prepared with plausible 
stories, and with memories arranged, as it were, in pigeon- 
holes, so that inconvenient facts may be dropped out and 
appear to be forgotten. But this elaborate mechanism does 
not stand the test of cross-examination. It becomes clear that 
something is being kept back, and the threat of withholding a 
certificate brings that out. Applying this rule to a great 
many cases, we can understand how it is that twenty-four days 
have been needed at Beverley to get to the evidence of Sir 
Henry Edwards’s manager, and that Mr. Alexander Brogden, 
M.P., did not appear at Bridgewater till Thursday s’ennight. 
The facts, however, stated by these two witnesses, coupled 
with the incidental statements of those who immediately pre- 
ceded them, bring out an entirely new phase of the Commis- 
sions, and shed a flood of light upon the whole system of 
corrupt practices. 

Nothing has been more tantalizing in the reports, both of 
Committees and Judges, than the invariable statement that the 
bribery which voided an election did not appear to have been 
committed with the knowledge and consent of the candidates. 
We find this even in Mr. Baron Martin’s judgment at Beverley. 
It is true that there Sir Henry Edwards declared in the most 
solemn way that to the best of his belief there never was a 
purer election in England than the one which was then under 
consideration. ‘‘ After having fought eight contested elec- 
tions,” he added, “I mean to say this in the presence of my 
God, that I don’t believe there ever was a purer election than 
the last.” But by the light of the present disclosures we may 
interpret this statement in another sense than would naturally 
be put upon it. If Sir Henry only meant that money was not 
spent at the Parliamentary election of 1868, he said nothing 
more than was borne out by the evidence. The real question is, 
whether there could be a pure election in a place which had 
been saturated with bribes for eleven years, in which local 
charities were made a source of corruption, and in which 
waggon companies were started for the express purpose of 
carrying votes. Sir Henry knew perfectly well that for years 
he had been paying sums of money to the celebrated Mr. 
Wreghitt, and he has admitted that he never looked at an ac- 
count of the way in which those sums were expended. His 
manager tells us now that at one time the sums amounted to 
£150 ayear. This process was evidently more satisfactory than 
the one adopted at Sir Henry’s first contest, when his manager 
was sent down to Beverley with £2,000, the whole of which 
was spent. Perhaps when Sir Henry says that the election of 
1868 was pure, he may be comparing it with the election of 
1857; and it is the width of his experience that makes him 
take other views than those adopted by humdrum honesty. 
The importance of keeping up local charities and of encourag- 
ing native industry is certainly as well known to Sir Henry as 
to Mr. Wreghitt. Mr. Christopher Sykes, who is now Member 
for the East Riding of Yorkshire, but was till lately Sir Henry’s 
colleague, tells us that when he was asked to stand for 
Beverley Sir Henry suggested that it was desirable for him 
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to take shares in the Waggon Company, that he took £2,000 
worth of shares, and sold them “at a loss” when he 
ceased to represent the borough. He was also told by Sir 
Henry that it was the custom to confide money to Mr. 
Wreghitt, and he did confide money to Mr. Wreghitt. He, 
too, never asked Mr. Wreghitt for an account, and his reason 
was that Mr. Wreghitt’s disposal of the money saved the 
trouble of letter-writing. Mr. Wreghitt, moreover, had 
“often occupied a very difficult post,” and Mr. Christopher 
Sykes has “a very great regard” for him. Mr. Sykes’ intro- 
duction to Wreghitt seems to have been managed by Sir 
Henry. Captain Kennard, who succeeded Mr. Sykes, was 
also introduced to Wreghitt, and was told by that admirable 
man that he had better keep away from Beverley during the 
municipal election, but that £100 would be welcome. It is clear 
that this is and has long been the Beverley system, bat if we are 
to believe that Sir Henry was kept in the dark, a large demand 
must be made upon our credulity. We may be satisfied 
that Wreghitt never told him anything which would directly 
implicate him, that even if he had looked at Wreghitt’s 
accounts they would not have carried conviction, that the 
excuse of local charities and native industry was sufficient to 
salve over an easy conscience. But with public opinion for a 
jury there must be an end of this shuffle. The verdict must 
be pronounced that a man who employs secret agencies to dis- 
tribute money in a borough which he represents, and makes 
no inquiry as to the distribution of the money, who, finding 
himself always in a majority at the elections, recommends a 
similar course to other candidates, is as fully responsible for 
every act of bribery as if the bribe had been given with his 
own hands, and as if he had entered into a personal compact 
with the voter. 

Indeed, if we look at the conduct of other Members, we see 
that many of them are divided from similar guilt by very 
thin partitions. If they have been blinded to the fact that 
bribes were given on their behalf, they have been blinded 
wilfully. Mr. Sykes, for instance, had imagined that money 
had been spent in his behalf, but had not heard there had 
been bribery for him. He did hear this about others, but he 
only suspected it as far as he himself was concerned. Yet 
he admitted that after an election he repaid money which he 
knew to have been illegally expended. Mr. Kinglake, at 
Bridgewater, believed that as he left the place before the 
corrupt practices began, he was not responsible for the sub- 
sequent acts of his agents. He seems to have thought the 
money came from Vanderbyl, and perhaps Mr. Vanderbyl 
may have thought the money came from Kinglake. Certainly, 
Mr. Kinglake, in giving evidence before Mr. Justice Black- 
burn, declared that he knew nothing about any bribery 
having been practised. But his agent adds significantly, “ He 
never asked me how the change in the state of the poll had 
been effected.” No wonder the professions of many of the 
candidates seem “ very much like humbug’’ to those who are 
behind the scenes. The principle on which all this is based 
appears to be that agents may do anything on their own responsi- 
bility, without incurring guilt either for themselves or for 
their principals. This is most strikingly exemplified by the 
confessions of Mr. Alexander Brogden, the Member for Wed- 
nesbury, who went down to Bridgewater as a friend of Mr. 
Vanderbyl’s. He took £1,100 in sovereigns with him, and 
put them in a black bag in his bedroom. When he was told 
the money was wanted, he sent a solicitor into his bedroom, 
and thought himself relieved from all responsibility. He 
considered himself a mere vehicle, and that very unfair 
inferences had been drawn by those who accused him of 
bribery. Had these sums been expended for his own election, 
we presume even Mr. Alexander Brogden, M.P. for Wed- 
nesbury, would have felt some touch of contrition. But as 
a mere vehicle, of course he can have no conscience. In 
“My Novel” a speech is compared to a ferry-boat, because it 
seems made for nothing else than to go from one side to the 
other. It must be comforting to Wednesbury to be repre- 
sented by a mere vehicle, which is made for the purpose of 
carrying sovereigns from a bank at Bristol to a bedroom at 
Bridgewater. Mr. Brogden is not very likely to take the 
opinion of his constituents upon his conduct sooner than he 
can help, and we do not know what steps the House of 
Commons may think fit to institute against him. The 
Commissioners have announced their intention of bringing his 
conduct before the House, and we may hope that something 
will be done to mark the public sense of such an act, com- 
titted and avowed by one who is pledged to the suppression 
of all similar practices. 





But an even more striking instance is afforded by Mr. 
Spofforth, the accredited Agent of the Conservative party, and 
a member of the firm of Baxter, Rose, and Norton. This 
gentleman is said to have advised Wreghitt to destroy all the 
letters received from Sir Henry Edwards, and also to have 
given a hint to Sir Henry Edwards’s manager that he had 
better keep out of the way during the sittings of the Com- 
mission. Wreghitt swears positively that Mr. Spofforth spoke 
to him of the injurious course he was pursuing in preserving 
Sir Henry’s letters, and Sir Henry’s manager swears as posi- 
tively that the suggestion about his going abroad came to him 
through Major Waterhouse, the Member for Halifax, who had 
seen Mr. Spofforth. We do not know if either of these state- 
ments can be explained away, but if not, they place the Con- 
servative party in a very delicate position. Here is their 
accredited agent, the manager of all their elections, the 
wirepuller-in-chief for counties and boroughs, the man to 
whom all candidates’ hearts are open, all their desires made 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid, recommending the 
destruction of evidence and the absconding of a material 
witness. After such a revelation as this, it is useless to talk 
of corrupt practices taking place in secret, and not being known 
to the persons who profit by them. So long as it could be 
thought that nameless and obscure agents receiving money 
from one mysterious stranger, and then acting the part of 
mysterious strangers with small voters, were the only people 
employed in bribery, it might be considered that candidates 
came out of the contest with clean hands, even if they chose 
to dirty them when it was over. But when it appears that 
such men as Mr. Brogden enter into the actual work of bribery, 
and that such men as Mr. Spofforth help to destroy the traces 
of it, we have a means of gauging the sincerity of those pro- 
testations which are made upon every trial, and which have 
imposed upon judges as well as on committees. It becomes 
plain that the guilt of bribery consists either in employing it 
for your own seat, or in being found out; that as long as you 
are a mere vehicle you may safely pay money, or conspire to 
keep back facts from the knowledge of a legal tribunal, and to 
blind justice to the commission of crimes which corrupt a 
whole community. If we ask what the House of Commons is 
disposed to do with one of its Members, we have a still better 
right to ask what the Conservative party will do in the case of 
its Agent. We question very much if it will care to make 
itself an accessory after the fact to bribery. 


THE NEW ENGLISH EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


E are just now many of us so intent in weighing the 
Irish demands for Ireland, whether with respect to 
land or education, as to be giving very inadequate atten- 
tion to a movement which is going forward for estab- 
lishing a new and absolutely Undenominational system 
of primary education in Kngland. Yet, as it is tolerably 
certain that there will be a vrimary education bill for 
England introduced by Mr. Forster, and as the land ques- 
tion in Ireland may very probably require so much anxious 
consideration that there may be no time left for any other . 
first-rate Irish measure during the next Session, we are inclined 
to think that the principles of the English measure are in more 
urgent need of immediate discussion than those of the Irish ; 
for Cardinal Cullen can hardly force on the House of Commons 
the consideration of a great educational revolution while a 
reform of the tenure stops the way. It will not do, therefore, 
to postpone the English Education Question to the Irish ; 
especially as a National Education League is formed, and is 
sedulously canvassing for a uniform secular system of rate- 
built schools entirely divorced from all connection with 
denominational teaching. Is a system of this sort adapted to 
the present condition of the country? Is it absolutely the 
best? We believe that both these questions must be answered 
in the negative. 

In the first place, it is matter of fact that those statesmen 
who have studied the education question the most earnestly 
have never suggested or demanded the sudden change from 
our present plan of granting Government aid to all sorts 
of schools—denominational or secular—which satisfy the 
Inspectors and the Privy Council rules, to a uniform secular 
system. Mr. Forster, now Vice-President of the Council, and 
Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, introduced in 1868 their 
proposal for a primary education system, and it is hardly 
doubtful that the existing Government will introduce next 
year a plan founded on the same general idea. The Bill of 
1868 proposed to give the Privy Council power to “ declare” 
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any district in which there was not at present adequate school 
accommodation, to give a certain time for private schools 
(denominational or otherwise) in the neighbourhood to be 
founded or enlarged so as to furnish that accommodation, and 
in the absence of any such effort, or of any effort adequate to 
the purpose, to enforce the rating of the district in question for 
the purpose of building new schools,—which would then, in all 
probability, if duct by rates, have been strictly secular. But 
the expectation was that a very great proportion of the 
existing denominational schools would have offered themselves 
for inspection and accepted the conditions to be imposed by 
the bill, in consideration of the grant in aid which they would 
have received from the Government as the price of their sub- 
mitting to those conditions. The first and most important of 
these conditions would have been a stringent conscience clause, 
under which any parent could withdraw a child from the reli- 
gious lessons of the school, and under which also the general 
teaching would be freed from all sectarian influences. Now 
as this will be almost beyond doubt the actual basis of the 
Government scheme, it is probable that the statesmen who 
drew it up are opposed to the unnecessary waste of educational 
capital and organization which would be involved in setting 
up secular schools all over England to compete with the 
excellent denominational schools already existing. Nor can 
any conceivable reason be assigned why, if the sectarian sting 
of denominationalism be removed by an honest conscience 
clause, such a waste, such a reckless waste of beneficent 
organization, should be attempted. Let us at least give the 
denominational schools the advantage of a fair “ conflict for 
existence” with the secular schools. Let us treat them as fairly 
as Nature treats even her feeblest species, and not extinguish 
them by legal underselling. If the secular schools, which will 
certainly have grants-in-aid on the same terms as denomina- 
tional schools, are the best, they will soon eclipse the de- 
nominational schools and overrun the land, while the former 
gradually fade away. If the denominational schools worked 
with a strict conscience clause should prove to be the best, and 
eclipse the secular schools, why should they not have their 
chance? In any case, it would be most wasteful and unfair 
to predetermine the matter in favour of the untried or com- 
paratively untried system, and to the prejudice of the system 
which has borne all the labour and heat of the day, and 
which has done so much excellent educational work. If 
denominationalism really stands in the way of good education, 
it will soon vanish before the dissatisfaction of the ratepayers. 
If it does not, what crime can there be in securing for the 
children of a special denomination a religious training, in addi- 
tion to, and not to the prejudice of, the general training 
given to them, and to all other children of the district in 
common ? 

But in the next place, the attempt at a sudden revolution in 
favour of a uniform secular system seems to us not only a 
blunder, historically speaking, but as far as we can yet see, a 
blunder in the wrong direction. What such a system prac- 
tically means is the elimination of all religious teaching as 
much as possible from education. Distinct sectarian organ- 
izations for teaching religious dogmas to children admitted in 
secular schools would not always be forthcoming; and if they 
were, the lessons given by such specially provided means 
would not be near as wholesome as the same sort of instruction 
when given by persons accustomed to teach secular knowledge 
as well. As Mr. Matthew Arnold observed in an admirable 
report on the Wesleyan Normal Schools last year,—‘ The 
Bible is for a child in an elementary school almost his only 
contact with poetry and philosophy.” Andconsidered even solely 
as poetry and philosophy, what a world the study of such a book 
opens up, which must be excluded by the narrow secular 
system altogether! ‘Even in the lowest classes,” says Mr. 
Arnold, “the children in a German Protestant school begin 
learning verses of the Psalms by heart, and by the time the 
scholar reaches the top of the school, he knows by heart a 
number of the finest passages of the Psalms and from the 
prophetical and historical portions of the Old Testament, and 
nearly all the principal Gospel discourses and parables of the 
New. These have become part of the stock of his mind, and 
he has them for life. What a course of eloquence and poetry 


(to call it by that name alone) is this in a school which has 
and can have but little eloquence and poetry! This, at least, one 
would think, might be effected and inspected in all Protestant 
schools without occasioning any ‘religious difficulty,’ and all 
who value the Bible may rest convinced that thus to know 
and possess the Bible is a most sure way to extend the power 
and efficiency of the Bible.” 


That may be true enough, but 





every one must see that if we are to have a strictly secular 
system, this sort of teaching of the Bible will be utterly 
impossible in these schools. Conceive for a moment the 
jealous religious sects of this country permitting their 
children to have even the meaning of the Psalms and 
prophecies explained to their children by teachers for 
whose dogmatic opinions they have no guarantee! If 
even the merely imaginative and poetical influence of the 
Bible, and of the glimpses of universal history which 
it contains, are to be a prominent influence in the primary 
education of the future—as we trust they will—it can only 
be through an enlargement of our denominational system, and 
not through the adoption of a secular system. Let the 
denominational system be fairly tried with a good conscience 
clause, and it cannot but be that the liberalizing tendencies of 
the day will soon liberalize even the religious teaching also, 
so that many parents, though not belonging to the special sect 
represented by the school, will be glad to let their children 
attend. And then we may really get what Mr. Arnold suggests, 
a mode of teaching the Bible which, while it suggests religious 
lessons to all, will rouse the imaginations and widen the 
historical conceptions of the children, at least as much as it 
touches their hearts. We cannot doubt for a moment that 
the secular system would mean in the end the expulsion of 
the religious element from the primary education ;—that the 
widening of the denominational system would mean in the end 
the expansion of the religious element into one of the highest 
and most cultivating of spiritual lessons, for it would soon be 
found that religious truths could only be effectually taught, to 
mere children, in a spiritual and undogmatic form. 

Now, cordially as we contend for education at all hazard— 
purely secular education, if it must be so, rather than none— 
we heartily deprecate any needless expulsion of religious influ- 
ences from the education of our primary schools, and we are 
exceedingly glad to see, by the wise letter of Mr. Oakley (the 
Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Hoxton) to Tuesday’s Daily News, that 
even those of the clergy who are most liberal in their views, 
and who cordially prefer secular education to no education, are 
bestirring themselves to make a protest on behalf of denomi- 
national schools in answer to the National Education League. 
For our own parts, we do not believe that the violent jealousies 
of various religious bodies either ought to cause, or will cause, 
the deplorable result of compelling us to leave out of education 
the only subject which leads children to reflect on life and 
history as wholes, on the meaning, the course, and the goal of 
human destiny. But if we are to escape this monstrous evil, 
it will surely be by widening the religious spirit of religious 
schools, and not by introducing a religious spirit into schools 
from which it has been, by the very charter of their founda- 
tion, sedulously excluded. 





THE SECOND EMPIRE AND CO-OPERATION. 


\ ‘THILST the Jnternational has been doing its best to 
destroy the favourable impression produced on public 
opinion by the Trades’ Congress of Birmingham and the 
Working-Men’s Convention at Chicago, it is satisfactory to think 
that, in all European countries, amongst men whose names can 
but in few instances be connected with those of the wild de- 
claimers of Bale, that great movement of collective self-help in 
the working-class which has been a marked feature of the last 
quarter-century is steadily progressing, entering more and 
more into the social life of European nations. We have a 
remarkable instance of this before us in the work of a French 
advocate,—son, indeed, of a father whose name is identified 
with the history of co-operation in France,—M. Hubert 
Valleroux, on “ Working-Men’s Co-operative Associations, and 
their Legal Position in France.”* Works on the French 
association movement (foremost amongst which must always 
be mentioned that of M. Feugueray) have not, indeed, been 
wanting in France. But that such a subject, to be treated 
from a legal point of view, should be selected by a young 
advocate as that of the thesis required by the French law for 
the obtainment of his diploma as Doctor of Laws (nearly 
equivalent to our LL.D. degree, but of higher value) is a new 
fact, though one is not surprised that the thesis should have 
swelled under the writer's hand into a volume. 
The only part of the work which is of interest to a non- 
legal foreign reader consists of the first 132 pages, which 
define the meaning and present development of association or 





* Des Associations Ouvritres (Sociétés Co-opératives, et de leur Situation Légale en 
France.) Par Paul Hubert Valleroux, Ayocat a la Cour de Paris, Docteur en Droit. 
Paris: Pichon-Lamy et Dewez. 1369. 
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co-operation amongst workmen (the author would restrict the 
former term to productive association), and a few pages of con- 
clusion. There is a generally satisfactory review of co-opera- 
tion in other countries than France, which may, however, on 
some points be usefully completed by the Report of the London 
Co-operative Congress of this year (lately published by F. 
Pitman). Amongst the facts which may be noticed is the 
gradual assimilation of the various forms of co-operation in 
different countries. It is no longer true, M. Hubert Valleroux 
observes, as it was five or six years ago, to say that French 
co-operation is directed to production, English to consumption, 
German to credit. In France now, as in England, societies 
for co-operative consumption (co-operative stores) have taken 
the lead of all others, amounting to some 300, as against about 
120 productiveassociations. Our ‘“ Agriculturaland Horticultural 
Association,” and the various purchasing associations amongst 
farmers which are following in its wake, find a parallel in one 
founded some years back at Gueltas, a village of Brittany, for 
the purchase of manures, where we are told that “the fields 
cultivated by the members may be recognized by the beauty 
of their crops.” Mutual-credit associations have also spread 
rapidly in France, and of these there are said to be 300 
in Paris alone, though generally of very humble dimensions. 
Like the German associations of the same description, 
they are founded on the principle of the unlimited liability 
of the members. Of the first Parisian one, known as the 
“ mother society,’ M. Hubert Valleroux tells us that it was 
founded in 1859 by a few working-men, who, knowing nothing 
of any foreign example, “met secretly one Sunday in a 
sequestered part of the wood of Vincennes, having first placed 
their children on guard as sentinels,—a touching mark of 
their confidence in the intentions of the Government!” When 
we reflect that after the coup d'état the co-operative associa- 
tions of three departments, the Rhone, the Istre, and the 
Dréme, were dissolved by order of Marshal Castellane ; that 
at Sédan the managers and the principal other members of 
the seven or eight such bodies which existed in the town were 
transported, to the utter ruin of their establishments, we may 
perhaps conclude that such distrust was not altogether 
unjustifiable. 

Now, indeed, and for the last six or seven years, co-operation 
has met with great favour from the Second French Empire. 
The utmost pains have been taken to win over the managers 
of the great Paris associations, to draw them into the “ Socicté 
du Prince Impérial,” or otherwise connect them with the 
Empire. M. Rouher himself, in an inquiry held in 1866 on 
co-operative associations, did not disdain to observe that 
co-operative work was better done, and worth 30 per cent. 
more than wages-paid labour. Although the French workmen 
oppose all special legislation on their behalf, a law of July 24, 
1867, endeavoured (not very successfully) to meet the new 
forms of association. Nay, resuming after a fashion the 
traditions of the Luxembourg in 1848-9, a loan of 300,000 
francs was granted in 1866 or 1867, out of the funds of the 
“Société du Prince Impérial,” to the Lyonnese Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation, on the express ground of the beneficial effect of 
co-operation on the condition of the workman; and a financial 
body was officially organized to promote the movement, the 
“Caisse d’Escompte des Soci¢tés Co-opératives ” (the effect of 
which, however, M. Hubert holds to have been absolutely 
null). Indeed, the favour shown to co-operation by the 
Cesar, his ministers, and his scribes has caused a certain 
amount of distrust towards it in the mind of many French 
working-men, and may go far to explain some extreme utter- 
ances at the Bale Congress; although, indeed, some of the 
French delegates, like M. Tolain, had the good sense to see 
that to proclaim the abolition of private property in land was 
to set the country against the towns, and throw the peasant 
proprietaries of the whole Continent into the camp of the 
moneyed classes. 

However this may be, it is clear from M. Hubert Valleroux’s 
book, as it was, indeed, known already to all who are interested 
in the question, that a new co-operative movement has begun 
on the Continent since 1863, more varied in its forms than 
that of 1848, thoroughly practical, and in many instances 
largely successful. M. Hubert Valleroux has the cruelty to 
recall the fact that the same statesman (M. Thiers), who of 
old had predicted that locomotive engines could never run, 
declared also that co-operation was “a great folly,” and asked 
triumphantly “how it was possible for a workshop to go on 
without a master?” LEither impossibility is, however, now a 
fact. Some of the French productive associations (that of the 
Paris Magons, for instance), stand at the very head of their 


respective trades ; the Paris spectacle-makers have a capital of 
some £24,000 sterling, &e. And although too many of these 
bodies are now what is termed “closed,” i.c., practically 
inaccessible to new members, yet, so far from this being the 
necessary goal of such efforts, it would appear from later ex- 
periments that the difficulties of co-operative production may 
diminish with the very number of the associates. M. Hubert 
Valleroux quotes these words, spoken t> himself, of a member 
of a tailors’ association of over 200 members, who has already 
belonged to several such bodies which have failed :— 
“Experience makes me believe that association is easier 
with 200 associates than five or six. In the latter case, 
every one wants to rule, and the struggle is perpetual. 
In the former case, on the contrary, power belongs to the 
general meeting, in which the good sense of the mass 
prevails always over the ideas of the ambitious or extra- 
vagant few.” The experience of English Trades’ Societies, it 
must be said, adds some weight to this opinion. The smaller 
trades are often divided (sometimes on a mere question of 
persons) into several societies, whilst the larger ones easily 
amalgamate into one; and the difficulties of management in 
the smaller societies themselves are at least as great as they 
are in the largest. It isdifficult, however, not to fear that a state 
of things in which the good sense of the many may be trusted 
as against the few, in co-operation as in everything else, must 
imply already some considerable amount of preliminary train- 
ing and discipline. But at any rate, if a quarter of a century's 
training in France has sufliced to raise co-operative production 
from what may almost be termed the religion of a few select 
handfuls of self-devoted men into the practicable and profitable 
occupation of bodies comprising hundreds, its vitality and 
powers of growth as an element in the economic development 
of modern society must be admitted to have become one of the 
established facts of social science. 








THE BYRONIZERS. 

\ HILE waiting, as every reasonable person will wait, for 

more evidence than has as yet been published, on Mrs. 
Stowe’s inaccurate accusation, and taking for what it is worth the 
altogether inconclusive reasoning of Lord Byron’s admirers—(it is 
worth noting that none of those who were formally entrusted with 
either Lady or Lord Byron’s view of the separation, unless Mrs. 
Stowe he an exception, have yet spoken, neither Lady Byron’s 
trustees, nor Dr. Lushington, nor Lord Russell who took counsel, 
we believe, with Mr. Moore on the destruction of Lord Byron’s 
diary),—it is rather interesting to note the kind of people who 
take Byron’s side, and the sort of feeling, independently of 
evidence, which prompts them to take it. 

That the British public is, on the whole, vehemently Byronite 
we have already admitted, and it is so of course independently of 
evidence. But the chief and characteristic organs of the British 
public have in this instance been—not the Times, which, after 
assuming the truth of Mrs. Stowe’s narrative, was compelled, 
in dismay at the anger of the public, to hedge against its 
own evident opinion, but which still publishes in its large type 
very effective epistolary onslaughts on Byron—but the Standard, 
and Conservative papers in general, Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
William Howitt, Mr. Alfred Austin, and the celebrated General 
Butler. General Butler's elaborate cross-examination of Mrs. 
Stowe’s evidence is, we take it, rather to be set down to dislike 
of the New England party of virtue than to any uncontrollable 
sympathy with Lord Byron; though we dare say, among the 
rebels against Puritanism in the Puritan States, there are not a 
few who indulge a passion for the one modern ‘Titan who has 
covered his rebellion with a cloud of glory. Mr. Howitt repre- 
sents rather the British grudge against Lady Byron than any special 
admiration for Lord Byron ;—a tendency very deeply rooted in the 
unjust and ignorant English tradition, and not quite without a 
sort of colour of reason given to it by the unfortunate errors of 
judgment which have imparted to Lady Byron's whole conduct in 
relation to her husband, full of marvellous patience and self-denial 
as on any hypothesis it undoubtedly was, an external appearance of 
pallid, frigid, and patronizing criticism, which has prejudiced the 
public far more than a grave expression of unutterable indignation, 
followed by absolute silence, probably her wisest line of conduct, 
could have done. ‘There is something irritating, even to observers, 
in the language of unimpassioned criticism when it proceeds from 
the close neighbourhood of such violent passions as Lord Byron’s, 
and the tone of some of the published letters of Lady Byron, 
the one, for instance, criticizing ‘ Childe Harold,” and some 
of those in “* Moore’s Life” which must have been written under 
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intense suppressed feeling but have the air rather of cold displea- 
sure than of an unutterable sense of wrong, had prepared the public 
to accept greedily Mr. Howitt’s ungenerous account of his com- 
munications with her on totally different matters, much of the 
oddity of which could doubtless be explained away if we once 
had the complete facts. Mr. Tupper, however,—except in so far 
as he is a Brother-Poet, who aspires to have his name written (say) 
next to Byron’s in letters of imperishable glory,—represents the 
genuine British-Philistine state of mind about Byron, the state 
of mind that calls Byron’s gigantic and insatiable lusts and 
sins ‘errors,’ as if they had been mere incidents of his 
career, that believes, no doubt, implicitly in Byron’s humbug, 
in his moody grandeur, his pseudo-romance, his Lara-aspect, in 
short, and is indignant at any hypothesis or suggestion which 
exposes the utter hollowness of the sentiment poured forth 
under the splendid disguise of that wonderful and unrivalled 
wealth of words. Lord Byron, with all his unequalled force, and 
all his wit and humour, and a power of mockery never yet ap- 
proached in literature, was absolutely devoid of even second-rate 
powers of speculative thought, and was a sheer “ philistine” in all 
matters of criticism, a blind worshipper of Pope and his school in 
poetry, unable to enter genuinely into any one original poet of 
his time, even Shelley, of whom personally he saw so much. His 
numerous letters, expressly written to be seen and discussed by 
a large circle, are utterly barren of intellectual interest beyond 
the humorous power of mystification which they undoubtedly 
exhibit, and the light they throw upon his own proud, mean, and 
malicious nature. And it is precisely this absolute common-place- 
ness about this wonderful man’s intellect, this utter barrenness of 
mind, disguised in his poetry by a fire and an eloquence such as 
the world has never known, before or since, which will make him 
for ever the heroic poet of a common-place Briton. Englishmen 
will probably to the end of time call his audacious sins ‘ errors,’ and 
deprecate any harsh judgment of a poet who could do what Mr. 
Tupper cannot,—make every one marvel at the trail of meteoric 
splendour with which a vulgar passion or a selfish and common- 
place ambition comes sweeping on in his stately verse till it 
quite overawes the imaginations of men. Even the virtuous 
Mr. ‘Tupper, with Britons in general, will pardon common- 
place views to a young lord who could write so grandly, and will 
insist on believing that he was his true self in his sublimest 
moods, and only yielding to the overwhelming temptation 
of a passionate nature when he scoffed and sinned. ‘Yet even 
these people cannot pardon anything unnatural in Byron, and 
they won’t be able to repeat, ‘There is a pleasure in the path- 
less woods,” and to recall the ‘* Farewell” and ‘‘ The Dream,” 
and to shudder at the melodramatic dreads, and thrill with the soft 
sentiments, and feel their pulse hound to the empty aspirations of 
Byron’s gorgeous strains, without feeling, what will be quite new 
to them, that if Mrs. Stowe’s story is true, Byron was a wretch 
who had no right to give to their common-place but worthy 
feelings such magnificent voice as he did. 

Whether Mr. Alfred Austin, who has reprinted,—from the 
Standard, we believe,—with additions, his ‘‘ Vindication of Lord 
Byron,”* belongs to the same school of Byronizers as Mr. Tupper 
it is not very easy to say. As far as we can make out, he, too, 
is takenin by Lord Byron’s hollow idealism, by his moods of false 
sentiment and gloomy passion; at least, he praises rapturously 
the last two cantos of ‘* Childe Harold,” and does not indicate 
(what, however, his object in writing did not require him to indi- 
cate), any special admiration of Lord Byron’s really great works, 
his poems of mockery, such as ‘‘ The Vision of Judgment ” and 
‘Don Juan.” But the leniency with which a writer who parades 
his ardent study of Byron's letters and of all the Byroniana, 
speaks of what we must call, quite independently of the truth 
or falsehood of Mrs. Stowe’s story, the unutterably melo- 
dramatic, false, mean, and cruel character of Byron,—if we are 
to judge it, at least, by ordinary standards, and not make allow- 
ance for a fundamental taint of nature,—would suggest that Mr. 
Alfred Austin may possibly represent a different school of Byron- 
izers. Whether he does or not—and very likely he really belongs 
to the Tupperian Byronizers—we are satisfied that there is a 
school that cherishes Byron for representing the practical rebel- 
lion against the morality which makes itself so strongly felt 
in English society, and yet representing this rebellion not 
from the heretical and speculative point of view, like Shelley, 
but from that of simple defiance. Byron in morals, as in 
everything else, really acquiesced absolutely in the conventional 
notions, but while acquiescing in them he defied them, and dis- 
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| Sense. 


He was a 
rebel, in short, without a cause. He fought against God and social 
morality because he chose, not because he did not believe in God 
and social morality. He not only fought against them, but by the 
splendour and pungency of his mockery he gave an unquestionable 
grandeur to revolt for the sake of revolt, defiance and blasphemy 
for the sake of defiance and blasphemy. We are persuaded that 
there is a section of Byronizers who rather exult in the spectacle of 
a man, removed by station above the herd, setting so completely 
at defiance laws which have seemed to them rigid, oppressive, 
limiting to human nature. Not that they would like to be as 
Byron. It is not for every one to be independent of circumstances 
as he was. Perhaps even agreeing with him at bottom that these 
laws are divine laws, though so oppressive, such persons may have 
more compassion for their own souls than he had, and shudder at the 
very thought of following in his footsteps. Still, it is a relief to 
their imaginations that such a man has been, and that he has given 
a glow of real splendour to rebellion. When their own minds 
mutter rebellion they feel a thrill of sympathy with him. They 
feel the moral law chiefly as a stringent /im/tation, and all the 
insatiable side of their nature sympathizes with one who broke 
through it at every point. They feel for him as for a sort of 
Titan who broke a just, it may be, and necessary, but intoler- 
able yoke. et they are revolted by the suggestion of any 
unnatural sin in Byron, because they have regarded him hitherto 
as precisely the representative of the natural, in all its caprices of 
genuine desire, againt the supernatural,—as the representative 
of the naturalness Gf insatiable passions, but not as a con- 
spirator against nature. The unnatural is even more removed 
from what they sympathize with, than the supernatural. The 
latter may be entitled to real awe. ‘The former is as much 
opposed to the lawlessness which they half admire, as it is to law, 
Room for the insatiable, satisfaction for each want and instinct, 
as it rises, whether forbidden by divine law or not,—in a word, 
practical Antinomianism, has received a sort of crown in Byron’s 
fame which excites a great deal of secret sympathy. It is possible, 
too, for the public to feel a sort of admiration for that very kind 
of thing in a peer,—a peer quite removed from their sphere both 
by romantic circumstances and poetic gifts,—which in one of them- 
selves they would bitterly and even cruelly crush. 

The strange thing is that any real student of Byron should 
fail to see the deliberate and malicious cruelty in him, which is as 
strictly unnatural as any sin now laid to his charge, and has a 
very close connection with that kind of moral evil. Cruelty as a mere 
incident, and a necessary incident, to selfishness, is one thing ; the 
cruelty which is deliberate and unnecessary, which is a pleasure in 
itself, is quite another. And that there was thisin Byron any real 
student of his writings ought to be ashamed of himself not to see. 
It is, in fact, something very near akin to cruelty which is at the 
bottom of the unequalled mockery—the diabolic laughter of the 
mockery—in ‘Don Juan” and in “The Vision of Judgment.” 
The delight with which Byron lays bare, in the former of these 
poems, the hollow idealism of the sentiment which had made the 
very fabric of his earlier pieces, is the first sign of sincerity in him 
as a poet, but it is the sincerity of cruelty. ‘The hideous lampoons 
against those for whom, if we are to believe him in his melo- 
dramatic moods, he felt so much tenderness, breathe the very 
spirit of deliberate cruelty. And there is just the same thing 
abounding in his correspondence. As the masterly letter in last 
Saturday's Times, signed ‘‘ A Reader of Byron’s Letters,” pointed 
out, Byron showed mercy to none—neither mother nor mother- 
in-law, nor wife, nor mistress. He showed them all up in 
prose and in verse. He coarsely sneered at the woman who has 
brought all this scandal upon the public by her worthless defence 
of his fame. He wrote letters of such low abuse against women 
—women, too, said to have had a special claim upon his tender- 
ness—that their publication has, we are told, since been threatened 
by villains coming into possession of them as a means of extorting 
money. He treated a literary friend whom he got over to Italy to 
help him, and then abandoned, with a cynical neglect which 
brought down on him the disgust and indignant anger of 
Shelley. If ever there were a man full of cruelty it was Lord 
Byron. Be Mrs. Stowe’s story true or false, the Byronizers who 
talk of it as a fearful blot on a comparatively fair fame talk non- 
The unmeasured lust and cruelty combined in Lord Byron 
would be estimated very much the same by any man of sense, 
whether this last and most unpleasant story be true or false. ‘The 
insatiable element in him was not simply Autinomian, it was 
He seems to us to have thirsted insatiably after evil, 


tinguished himself by a daring revolt against them. 


malign. 


much in the same way in which a spiritual mind insatiably thirsts 
after God. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CATHOLIC INFALLIBILITY. 


HESE vigorous protests of the Tréves Catholics and M. de 
Montalembert and Pére Hyacinthe, and virtually, one may 
say, of the Fulda memorialists also, against the policy of the 
Ultramontane party and the foregone conclusions of the (cu- 
menical Council, suggest to us Protestants some very curious and 
subtle problems as to the intellectual foundations of the Catholic 
view,—the Liberal Catholic view. There is a practical mode of 
ascertaining the centre of gravity of a plane surface with which 
every one who has the most superficial knowledge of physics is 
acquainted :—Suspending the surface by any one corner, you draw 
a vertical line from the point of suspension in which the centre of 
gravity must certainly lie, because the only force which prevents 
the fall of the body is that applied to the surface at the point of 
suspension, and the directions of this force and of gravity must 
therefore be in the same line and opposite directions. Altering 
the point of suspension to any other point in the surface, the same 
reasoning shows that the centre of gravity must be at some point 
in the new vertical. But as it was also at some point in the 
former vertical, it must be where these two lines cross each other, 
and thus the centre of gravity is determined at the point of 
intersection. Surely the same method of reasoning ought to be 
applicable by true Catholics to determine what we may call 
the true centre of infallibility ? All Roman Catholics admit that 
the Church is infallible, at least on matters of faith, but all do 
not agree as to where the centre of infallibility lies. Almost all, 
however, believe that the Church, speaking through an Gcumeni- 
cal Council properly summoned, is infallible on matters of faith, 
and this, if there be infallibility at all, seems plausible enough ; 
for as the gravitating force of our falling nature, i. ¢., of heresy, 
has been practically neutralized, neutralized on the issue of so 
many theological controversies, by formal decisions of such 
Councils, the centre of infallibility, if there be any such centre, 
must lie in the line of authority exercised by such Councils; and 
if in any case these lines of authority turn out to be different in 
themselves, but to have a common point of intersection, it will 
follow pretty certainly that this point of intersection is the actual 
centre of the Church’s authority. Thus, it has always been 
assumed that General Councils speak infallibly the mind of the 
Church, which is itself infallible on theological matters :—and if, 
therefore, the Council of December should decide that the Pope 
speaking ex cathedrd, but without a Council, is not infallible, it 
will be for ever certain that the true centre of infallibility does not 
lie in the Head of the Church, but elsewhere. But if it should 
decide that even without the concurrence of a Council, the Pope 
speaking ex cathedrd is infallible, it will be impossible to reconcile 
this decision with the prior assumption of the infallibility of a 
General Council on which it is based, except by inferring that the 
Pope’s decision and the decision of a General Council are concur- 
rent indices of theological truth, and, of course, being equally 
infallible, are infallibly identical. Thus, the Holy Father must 
always have been at least one focus, if not the only centre, of 
infallible judgment,—and this, even though it be conceded that 
the discussions and votes of the General Councils may some- 
times have been the proximate means of bringing out the 
infallible judgment clearly before his own mind. In any case, 
it seems clear that no Roman Catholic—bhowever liberal or 
however reactionary—can afford to dispute any deliberate deci- 
sion of the approaching Gcumenical Council without cutting 
away his own ground from under his feet. If this Council should 
err, why the Council of Nicza, or of Ephesus, or of Constanti- 
nople might equally have erred. To admit this would be not 
merely to deny the authority of a particular dogma, but of the 
whole series of dogmas sanctioned in a similar manner. If this 
Council should be asserted to have decided wrongly on Papal 
Infallibility, or the Assumption of the Virgin, or Tolerance of 
Heresy, or any other matter, why the dogma of the Consubstan- 
tiality of the Son is no longer in/fullible, but at best only true in 
the sense in which the Copernican theory or the theorems of Euclid 
are true ; and for the person who makes such an assertion, there- 
fore, the whole theory of the Roman Church will be gone for 
ever. 

But what puzzles us is, that good Catholics of the Liberal school 
—Peére Hyacinthe, for example, who has just resigned his post as 
Superior of the barefooted Carmelites at Paris—do not seem to ac- 
quiesce in this view. That Pere Hyacinthe should protest against the 
supposed wishes of Rome in reference to the coming Council, we can 
well understand. While it still remains an indeterminate and un- 
determined matter where the centre of Infallibility resides, it is clear 
that every priest, or, for that matter, every layman, of the Roman 





Church, who believes he has the assistance of the Holy Ghost, is 
not only entitled to contribute his quotum to the right determina- 
tion of the matters likely to be debated, but is bound to do so. 
The infallible judgment can only be arrived at by the operation of 
the Holy Spirit on the various consciences and intellects which 
make up the Roman Church, and by the Providential over- 
ruling of inferior motives; and if anyone, believing that he is 
under divine guidance, withholds his contribution to the decision, 
he is simply trying to thwart in detail the Providence which he 
regards as certain to overcome not only the obstacles which he 
himself, but those which every unfaithful member of the Church, 
opposes to the evolution of the ‘Truth. But what we donotunderstand 
about Pere Hyacinthe’s letter is his assumption that the Council may 
go wrong altogether—unless, indeed, he be no longer a Catholic, and 
has given up the view that the decisions of General Councils them- 
selves are infallible, from Nica onwards,—and of this we have no 
hint. He says, ‘‘ 1 appeal to the Council which assembles to seek 
remedies for our evils, and to apply those remedies with as much 
force as mildness. But if fears, which 1 do not wish to share, 
should be realized; if the august assembly should not have greater 
freedom in its deliberations than it has already had in its prepar- 
ations; if, ina word, it should be deprived of the characteristics 
which essentially belong to an Cicumenical Council, I would appeal 
to God and to man for the summoning of another, truly united in 
the Holy Spirit, not in the spirit of parties, really representing the 
Universal Church, not the silence of some and the oppression of 
others.” 

This is equivalent to saying that the moral pressure now exerted 
by Rome,—physical violence such as that freely used at the first 
Council of Ephesus is now impossible,—may vitiate the whole 
machinery by which the Church's infallible judgment is declared. 
But if this be so, what may not have vitiated it in times past? 
If Pere Hyacinthe has so little faith in the Providence which 
watches over (Ecumenical Councils that he can conceive its divine 
vigilance utterly thwarted by the eagerness and zeal of the Papal 
party, and by the impure motives which it may be in the power of 
that party to apply, what can the decision of any Gcumenical Council 
have been worth? Doeshe acquiesce in thecondemnation of Nestorius 
by the Council of Ephesus? If he does, he cannot be very fastidious 
as to the secondary means employed by Providence to obtain a 
promulgation of infallible truth. If he does not, he can scarcely 
be in any sense a Catholic, thus to repudiate one of the most 
important links in the chain of Catholic orthodoxy. Surely if 
mixtures of impure motive in the historic causes of CEcumenical 
decisions are to vitiate those decisions, the Catholic Church will 
have no infallible decisions left at all. Has there ever been a 
single Council, or a single discussion of Catholic dogma at such 
Council, without a large mixture of earthly passions and self- 
interested motives? To recur to. our old illustration, if Pio 
Nono and his party have power, by any unfair pressure of theirs, 
to deprive the Council of the Vatican of the true character- 
istics of an (Ecumenical Council, what can be said for the 
army of ‘‘mariners and slaves” disembarked at Ephesus by 
St. Cyril “to support,” as Gibbon says, “with blows and 
clamours a metaphysical argument”? Without disputing the 
machinations of which the Ultramontane or any other party may 
be guilty to procure the decisions they desire, we cannot conceive how 
a true Catholic who believes that any Council has given infallible 
judgments, can make such machinations an excuse for repudiating 
any decision to be arrived at. ‘Take it how you will, the organiza- 
tion of a great Episcopal deliberative Council consisting of elements 
drawn together from all parts of the earth, must be full of political 
valves and worldly pulsesof all sorts, which it is simply and absolutely 
impossible to eliminate. ‘The only tenable theory for a Catholic 
is that these political and mundane influences will be so overruled 
and moulded by the Holy Spirit as to yield a true result. No- 
body supposes that what is called the Providential over-ruling of 
a private destiny is accomplished solely by the conscious submis- 
sion of the subject of it to the Spirit of God. It is supposed to 
be accomplished by a thousand blind acts, each one of which may 
be the result of all sorts of mixed or even low motives, but which 
are so linked together and combined by Providence as to bring 
out the best final result. ‘The same must be said of the guidance 
given to deliberations and votes of an (Ecumenical Council, if any 
theory of infallibility is to be maintained at all. Pere Hyacinthe 
seems to us to suggest a doctrine fatal to the whole conception of 
} an infallible Church, when he hints that unless its deliberations 
jare quite free—i.c., clear of moral compulsion, for of effective 
| physical compulsion in this age of the Church there is little chance 
| —the decrees of the Council will be worthless. 

We can only interpret such remonstrances as M. de Montalem- 
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bert’s, and those of the Tréves memorialists, and of Pére Hyacinthe, 
in two ways. They may simply express the wish of these Catho- 
lics to use their influence strongly in one direction Deforehand,— 
without prejudice to their ready submission in case that influence 
should be used in vain, and their adversaries should triumph. If 
so, we do not see that their conduct can be fairly challenged, 
though their words would seem to go beyond this view of their 
actions. While the result is still indeterminate, it is quite open to 
them to think that the Holy Ghost, as Pére Hyacinthe clearly inti- 
mates for his own case, is using them as its medium of expression 
rather than their adversaries. But, on the other hand, this language 
may mean, what it seems to mean at least in Pére Hyacinthe’s case, 
that if the decision is adverse to their views, they will not believe it 
the decision of the Holy Spirit at all. In that case, as far as we 
can understand the rationale of infallibility, those who hold this, 
reject the infallibility of the Church altogether, and are, in fact, 
Protestants. The letter of the late Superior of the barefooted 
Carmelites in Paris seems to us hardly intelligible on any other 
interpretation. He has evidently more confidence in the witness 
of God within him than in the elaborate political machinery of 
any (Ecumenical Council for declaring truth. He is, we think, 


right. But he is not right on any conceivable Roman Catholic 
theory. He is really asserting the absolute right of his own 


conscience, in all moral matters, to override authoritative pro- 
mulgations of Catholic opinion. It isa noble assertion. But it 
is sheer Protestantism. Formally, if not substantially, Pére 
Hyacinthe seems to us already a heretic,—a ,chooser of his own 
line, instead of a servant of the Church. May not the Council of 
the Vatican yet lead to a new and extensive Schism ? 





AMONG THE DOLOMITES.—IL. 


IT’ is an odd way of beginning to ascend a mountain to drive 

down a high road for an hour in the dark, but such was my 
fate one morning last week. [ am not one of those unhappy 
mortals who consider it to be almost tempting Providence if they 
do not spend every fine day in climbing some peak or crossing 
some lofty pass. But still I have an intermittent thirst for the 
invigorating air of the iced-mountain top, and a delight, somewhat 
intermittent also, in the process required for reaching the draught. 
I had chosen my mountain, the Antelao, for the sake of its view. 
Standing, asit does, at the south-east corner of the Dolomite group, 
with nothing high between it and the Adriatic, and surpassing all 
but one of its neighbours in height, it must needs command a 
prospect of gigantic extent, and probably unique character. 
Cortina, whence I started, is in Tyrol, the Antelao entirely in 
Venetia, so that I had to pass the frontier to reach its base. The 
stars were shining in an unclouded sky when we started, my guide 
driving the vehicle which was to be left to bring us back. It was 
a good opportunity for observing the forms of the mountains apart 
from their colours; and the verdict was rather against them. 
Seen at night, they are not so impressive as by day; the effect 
is produced, as I had before suspected, more by colour than by form. 
Moreover, the missing colour, white, is just what is most con- 
spicuous at night, the ghostly glimmer of a snow peak, reflecting 
the starlight appeals to the imagination more than anything dark 
can do. But my speculations were checked by a sudden halt,—a 
black and yellow bar across the road indicated that we had 
reached the Austrian custom-house. In answer to our shouts, a 
man in coat and boots, and so far as I could see, no intermediate 
garment, came out to open the bar. Presently we reached our 
destination, the Italian customs’ station, which is also an inn. 
With the utmost nonchalance, my guide took the horse into the 
stable, wheeled the car into a corner out of the way, and started 
off, leaving them to explain themselves whenever the good people 
should awake. 

Tam not going to bore the readers of the Spectator with any 
details of the ascent, probably the editor would not let me do so; 
moreover, my moral is, on the whole, that climbing Dolomite 
mountains is a mistake. ‘lhe little valley up which we had to go 
showed us in singular contrast the totally different prevailing 
colours of the three mountain masses overlooking it,—the cold 
pale grey of the Antelao, the dark chocolate-brown of the 
Marmarolo, and the warm rich red of the Sorapis, while 
closing the view behind us rose the singular mass of the Pelmo, 
of a yellowish brown, quite unlike the others. But the higher 
we rose, the less impressive the forms appeared ; we seemed to be 
getting behind the scenes, and losing all that sense of mystery 
which the Dolomites as seen from below are eminently calculated 
to produce. On reaching the top it was different ; the expectations 


which lies due south, at a distance of about seventy miles, was 

hidden under the heat-haze of its own lagunes. But far along the 
southern horizon we could trace the gleam of the Adriatic through 
the dimness, while all around the northern half every peak of the 
Eastern Alps rose unclouded to the sky, from the Lombard frontier 
above the Lago di Garda, through the Orteler and Oecetzthal 
groups, along the whole range that separates Tyrol from Salzburg, 
and far away into Carinthia beyond my powers of identification. 
Such a view I have never seen but once before, and can hardly 
hope to see again. Yet all the time the Dolomites, our immediate 
neighbours, were almost forgotten. We were above them all, 
they did not break the circle of the horizon; and there was a 
monotony about their precipitous forms which they certainly do 
not exhibit from below. Down again without a halt, a last look 
at the Antelao, just hanging out a cloud-streamer as if in acknow- 
ledgment of having been conquered, and a drive back to Cortina, 
in the course of which I decided not to renew the experiment on 
another Dolomite. For those who climb entirely for climbing’s 
sake, there are mountains a good deal more exciting ; the Sorapis 
and Cristallo offer the prospect of some very pretty difficulties. 

And for those to whom extent of view is the great object, the 
Antelao is a promising speculation. But let those who want to 

admire the Dolomites stay on lower ground, and look up at them, 

instead of down. When I reached Cortina, the people of the inn 
seemed to consider that my next duty, after scaling one mountain, 
was to penetrate under another ; and waxed eloquent on the charms 
of a great cave at the base of the Tofana. The entrance is a huge: 
hole, a little way up a very steep cliff, and must always have been 

conspicuous, but until lately it has been an object of terror rather 
than of curiosity. The first would-be explorers were frightened out. 
of their wits by ravens that had made the cave their home, and 
came back declaring that the Devil ix propria persona lived there. 
But the march of intellect has taught even Tyrolese peasants to 
be sceptical about the appearance of his Satanic Majesty in bodily 
form, and the astuteness of innkeepers sees in the cave an 
attraction for tourists; so it has now been investigated pretty 
completely, and a scheme arranged for making the way thither 
easier, which is certainly needed. To the foot of the cliff was a 
pleasant stroll through wood and pasture, diversified only by 
adders, which appear to be very plentiful in the Ampezzo valley, 
and which my guide seemed to regard as rather agreeable: 
animals, good to eat, and valuable from a surgical point of view, 
telling me, among other stories, how rapidly adder’s fat had 
cured some bad hurts he had sustained by a fall while chamois-- 
hunting. Getting on to the base of the mountain was one of the- 
most uncomfortable things I ever had to do, and quite sufficient 
to prevent any persons incapable of climbing from visiting the 
cave until the talked-of improvement is made. To pull oneself 
up acorner of rock with no real footing, on to a narrow ledge, and 
to crawl three or four yards along it under overhanging rock with 
nothing to hold on by is no joke, even although a fall would not be 
very serious ; and getting back again was still worse. But beyond 
this one corner it is all plain enough; andthecavern, thoughit lacked 
the beauties with which its enthusiastic admirers clothed it, is cer- 
tainly worth the attention of people with subterranean tastes. It 
is of immense height at the entrance, and nowhere lower than 
(say) seven feet—a great point in its favour in the eyes of those 
who, like myself, object to walking bent double—and it has many 
and singular ramifications. ‘True to its position among the Dolo- 
mites, it is unlike cavernsin general, has no crystals whatever, 
and, so far as I saw, no stalactites, though I was assured before- 
hand that there were plenty. Everything seemed to be of bare 
smooth Dolomite, mostly of a faint pinkish tint, and with very 
little water permeating the roof. Our explorations were rather 
cut short by want of time, as our candle supply was smaller than 
might have been desirable; but so much the better for us, as it 
turned out. I had just scrambled down the mauvais pas, and was 
waiting for the guide to follow, when a thunderstorm burst over 
head. He could not get down without my help, and he was 
scarcely landed in safety when we had to cower against the rock, 
as a shower of little stones came rattling down the gully close by, 
dislodged by the storm. Dolomite fortunately disintegrates very 
completely, the stones were too small to wound, but quite large 
enough to sting, and we lost no time in hurrying down to a shel- 
tered corner under an overhanging rock. ‘lhunderstorms among 
the mountains have very often been described, or, at any rate, 
what was meant to be a description of them has been written, 
and I have no wish to add to the number of failures. It was not 
the first by many that I have witnessed in the Alps; but it was 
' the first that I have seen from a point high on a mountain side 





raised by the position of the peak were not disappointed. Venice, | while in comfort and shelter, and it was not a sight to be forgotten. 
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To be caught in a thunderstorm is to lose all sense of its sublimity 
in the discomfort of becoming rapidly wet through,—a misery 
which obscures even the sense of danger. But to sit on a con- 
yenient stone, with ample roof overhead, and a well-earned Jun- 
cheon unpacked, and to watch the storm rolling from peak to peak 
down the valley, and the blue flashes crossing the whole sky in 
front, was a novelty in my experience, and did not seem to imply 
any incongruity. Body and mind were being fed at the same 
time, that was all, and both enjoyed the repast, and when the 
storm had died away in the distance, and the provision-sack con- 
tained nothing but an empty bottle, in freshened air and with 
reinvigorated spirits we wended our way back to Cortina. 
A Srray Sueer. 





A TRIP IN A TRAWLER. 
TT’ was on a dull and cloudy morning, but with promise of a 
fine day withal, that we hurried down at seven o'clock to the 
Barbican at Plymouth. <A perfect fleet of trawlers, with sails 
hanging loosely about their masts, were noiselessly gliding out of 
the harbour. The smartest-looking craft of them all, the 
Coquette, was the one which had invited us to be her guests for 
the day, for your trawler is no vulgar merchantman, and scorns 
to receive anybody but visitors in addition to her regular crew. 
The Coquette, Captain ‘Tillett, is the finest vessel of her kind 
which hails from the port of Plymouth, and had recently won the 
first prize at the regatta. She is seventy-two tons’ burden, and 
‘sails like a witch.” With all her ordinary sails set she quickly 
passed all her rivals and left them far behind. Out of the hun- 
dred and fifty trawlers which belong to Plymouth, there are 
several that fall but little short of the Coquette, for the fishing 
vessels of the present day as far surpass those of twenty years ago 
as the modern clipper ship surpasses the old Margate hoy. Each 
crew consists of three men and a boy. ‘They are a superior class 
of fishermen, and have generally—the captain nearly always—a 
share in the vessel in addition to their wages, the amount of 
which depends upon their success in fishing. ‘The vessel takes 
three-sevenths of the whole net profit, and the remainder is divided 
as follows :—One share and a half to the captain, one share each 
to the other two men, and a half-share to the boy. The title by 
which the captain is familiarly addressed varies curiously. Tor 
some years consecutively he is styled ‘‘ Skipper,” which appella- 
tion in course of time gives way to ‘ Uncle,” to be in turn 
superseded by ‘Old Man.” Our skipper—for that is the 
term in vogue just now—having most cordially welcomed us on 
board, ‘rigged up” a comfortable seat, consisting of a broad 
plank laid on inverted fish-tubs and covered with rugs, and 
served us some excellent coffee. As we sailed across the magnifi- 
cent Sound, the picturesque expanse of the Three Towns astern, 
the glowing cliffs of Studdon Heights on our left, and the bright 
green lawns of Mount Edgcombe overshadowed by noble trees 
growing down to the level of the water on our right, he proceeded 
to explain the mechanism of the ‘Trawl net. This net is about one 
hundred feet long, and thirty-five feet in width at the mouth, 
which is fastened at the upper edge to a huge wooden beam of the 
same length and of the thickness of a man’s body in the middle, 
but tapering slightly towards both ends. ‘This beam is supported 
at each extremity by an iron frame, which keeps it at a 
height of four feet from the bottom when it is being dragged 
along the ground. ‘These frames are called the trawl heads, 
and from them two ropes are fastened to the trawl warp which 
tows the net, and passes over the side of the vessel near the 
stern. ‘Lhe lower edge of the mouth of the net, which drops con- 
siderably behind the straight line of the upper edge and the beam, 
is fastened along its whole length to a stout rope, as big asa man’s 
arm, termed the ground rope. ‘The net gradually tapers away to 
a point, and sume yards from the end a screen of netting drops 
across the net called the ‘* door,” and forms a kind of huge trian- 
gular pocket. The bottom of the trawl-net itself is protected by 
several thicknesses of old nets, denominated * rubbers,” which, as 
they become worn out, are constantly replaced by fresh ones. As 
the net is towed along, the ground rope first touches the fish, which, 
springing up, is stopped by the overhanging beam, and so passing 
onwards and inwards, strikes against the door, that swinging 
open to receive it, closes again and prevents any chance of escape. 
The rate of sailing is usually three miles an hour, and the net 
remains down for periods varying from four to fifteen hours, 
depending on the time most convenient for disposing of the fish on 
shore. 
As may be imagined, it is not all fish that comes to the net, and 
@ curious museum might be formed of the odds and ends the 


trawlers haul on deck,—fragments of clothing, picces of wreck, 
bottles, and all sorts of utensils, and now and then even portions 
of dead bodies. These last are immediately thrown overboard, 
and nothing is said about them, lest inquiries should be made with 
a view to a coroner's inquest, and the sale of the fish interfered 
with thereby. 

‘The men lead a hard life, leaving home on Monday morning and 
never going ashore until Saturday night, only putting into port at 
intervals to land their fish and starting back again for the fishing- 
ground immediately. ‘‘ We never stop out on Sundays if we can 
anyway help it,” said ourskipper, ‘* for we go home and have a good 
wash and change our clothes, for while we are at sea no water goes 
near our skin, except the spray which comes in over our bows.” 
Though they have comfortable berths and bedding on board, they 
never use them ; but throw themselves down, in their clothes, on 
the deck or on the benches in the cabin. The space below the 
deck is divided into three compartments,—the cabin ; the hold, for 
stowing fish-tubs and baskets called ‘ mawns,” and the 
fore-cabin, for storing spare sails, spars, cordage, &c. While 
the above description was being given us, we had left 
the Breakwater far astern, and were approaching the fishing- 
ground, which is about ten miles from the land. As there 
was but little wind, the square sail and stern sail were 
hoisted up and set, the former a huge expanse of canvas contain- 
ing some three hundered and seventy yards. ‘This having been 
done, the trawl] net was let go, the tiller unshipped, and the vessel 
being left to steer herself by the net and drift with the tide, the 
men threw themselves on the deck, and pipes and chat became the 
order of the day, the chief staple of conversation being afforded 
by fishing anecdotes. One of the crew, answering to the name of 
‘** Carotty Bob,” a sobriquet bestowed upon him in honour of the 
flaming bristly stubble which crowned his sconce, came out ex- 
ceedingly strong, especially with sundry smuggling stories, of 
which not he himself but ‘ feyther” was the hero. This was 
one of them :—* Feyther used to live at Downderry, just in round 
Rame Head, on the Cornish coast, and he used to do a deal of 
smuggling, along with Farmer ‘Treffry. Well, one night there was 
a heavy cargo of brandy and ’baccy run ashore, and there were a 
great many extra hands employed; amongst them, several 
strangers. There was one man in a green smock-frock, who had 
been working on Farmer /Treffry’s farm for a day or two before, and 
he made himself uncommon busy to be sure, in fact, he was the 
best hand of the lot. Well, the stuff was all safely stowed in 
different places, when early in the morning the cfficers came and 
nabbed it all and everybody that had helped to run it. You see 
the man in the green smock-frock was an exciseman sent down 
from Lunnon on purpose to catch Farmer ‘Treffry. Well, 
feyther, he had six months in Exeter Gaol, and when he came out, 
he swore he’d have nothing more to do with smuggling. And he 
never did.” 

By this time the clouds had cleared away ; and with the sun 
shining brilliantly overhead, and the sea smooth as a mirror below, 
the time passed pleasantly away until about noon, when we began 
to cast longing looks towards the well-filled hamper which we had 
brought with us. The skipper, interpreting our glances, informed 
us that he could not permit us to dine on our own provisions, but 
expected us to share his dinner. ‘This was not long in making its 
appearance, and was served in state on an inverted fish-tub. 
First came a lordly leg of mutton boiled in sea-water,—and no one 
who has not been fortunate enough to taste it can have any idea 
what a delicate morsel that homely joint becomes when served ¢« /a 
Neptune. Shades of Kitchener, Glass, and Soyer, there is one 
gastronomic delight that you dreamed not of! Then there were 
magnificent potatoes with their jackets on, a dish of cabbage, and 
‘* figegy puddings” served up in the basins in which they had been 
boiled, and which it is the West-Country fashion to cat with the 
meat. ‘Sorry we have nothing better to offer you, gentlemen,” 
said the skipper, ‘‘ but that’s the dinner we always have at sea.” 
‘** A dinner fit for a lord,” interposed Carotty Bob, who was look- 
ing on, but whom bashfulness prevented ‘falling to until the 
gentlemen had finished.” ‘That was not soon, however, for, what 
with the aforesaid scance Neplunicnne, and that most ancient and 
best of condiments, hunger, we all declared we had never made 
a better dinner in our lives. ‘‘And now,” said our friend P., 
“we will smoke such a pipe!” Glasses on board there were none, 
and we were obliged to discuss our Dass and our sherry with the 
aid of large teacups. ‘The fishermen never take any beer or 
spirit to sea with them, but drink coffee or tea, as they find they 
can do their work better with beverages that are not intoxicating. 
Our crew were all temperate men, and Carotty Bob in particular 








declined our offers of ‘* something to drink,” for he confessed, with 
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a somewhat sheepish air, that he had ‘ got tight on shore about 
three months before, and made a fool of myself, and therefore 
promised the missus not to drink anything for a year to come.” 


| could catch all the fish we want with as little trouble as he does,” 


Soon after dinner we drifted close to a large flock of gulls busily | 


engaged in superintending a ‘school ” of mackerel. ‘ ‘These are 
the best fishermen,” cried out ‘friend Robert,” who was evidently 
the wit of the party. And shortly afterwards, when we came close 
to a guillemot—called ‘* mur” by the sailors—floating solitarily 
along, but diving out of sight at our approach, our joker 
exclaimed, ** Ah, he’s gone in and shut the door after him !” 

The bright afternoon sped swiftly on, and the time approached 
for hauling in the net. Our improvized couch was cleared away, 
and tubs and baskets got ready for their legitimate use. The 
winch was manned, and we all took our turn at the handles as the 
tow-rope came slowly in. In about half an hour the beam made 
its appearance at the side of the vessel. Inch by inch it rose, the 
strain was enormous, and a small guy rope which led from the net 
to the stern ‘“ parted” in the middle with a loud snap. ‘There was 
undoubtedly a great catch of something or other. Inch by inch 
rose the beam, but no fish were visible, because they were all in 
the ‘* pocket.” At length, as we peered over the side, a dull white 
mass began to be perceptible looming dimly up from the depths of 
the sea. Soon some few fish could be descried swimming about 
and endeavouring to escape through the meshes of the net, but the 
great white mass still remained opaquely dull and motionless. The 
pocket come up alongside the rigging, and there, owing to the 
snapping of the guy rope, stuck fast. But*Carotty Bob was equal 
to the emergency. Springing lightly on the gunwale, and holding 
on to the rigging with both hands, he pushed with all the strength 
of his broad back against the slimy net, Soon the pocket came clear, 
and plumped down on the deck with a thud which made the stout 
timbers of the Coquette tremble, and master Bob himself emerged 
from the fray with a magnificent Vandyke pattern conspicuously 
‘The skipper, taking hold of the 

What a 
An appa- 


tarred upon his flannel trousers. 
apex of the pocket, emptied its contents upon the deck. 
seething, struggling, writhing, wriggling mass it was! 

rently inextricable intertwining of heads and tails, with here and 
there a portion of a white belly or a dorsal fin just visible. At 
the first glance, the haul appeared to consist entirely of dog-fish, 
which look like miniature sharks, as they really are, and the fisher- 
men were evidently grievously disappointed, for they make no use 
of them. ‘Up at Dover,” said the skipper, ‘* they skin ’em and 
sell ’em for Dutch eels, but the Plymouth folks ain’t to be took in 
that way.” Such an enormous quantity of dog-fish they all 
declared they had never seen at one time, and some idea of their 
numbers may be formed from the fact that five of us were occu- 
pied for a whole hour in throwing them overboard again. ‘They 
are extremely voracious, and destroy a vast quantity of fish, and 
we came across more than one fine whiting with a huge slice taken 
out of his middle by their sharp incisors. ‘To our surprise, they 
were tossed over the side to take their chance of life or death, for 
the men said it was too much trouble to kill them. As the heap 
began to lose its pyramidal shape, we found many other kinds of 
fish, and the dull Jeaden and white colours of the shark tribe 
appeared diversified with the bright silver of the whiting, the 
gold of the john dory and the pollack, the dull crimson of the red 
mullet, the brilliant reds and yellows of the gurnard and the 
connor, and the beautifully variegated spots of the larger dog-fish 
or bounce. ‘The skins of these last are sometimes dried and used 
by cabinet-makers in polishing their finer work. No one who has 
not seen sea fish just as they are taken from the water can have 
any true notion of the vividness of the hues of some of them 
as they lay gasping and quivering in the sunlight. The 
under sides of the pallock especially look as if they had been 
bathed in liquid gold, but this lovely tint lasts but a few moments 
after they have ceased to live. Among other fish, we came upon 
a strange-looking monster, which the men called a monk, confound- 
ing it with another fish which it strongly resembles, but which 
was in reality the fishing frog or angler, known in some parts as 
the sea-devil, and in Scotland by the very expressive title of wide- 
gab. It seemed to be all mouth, which gaped to the width of 
fifteen inches, the whole length being three feet, while the body 
tapered rapidly away from the back of the head. Our skipper 
expounded the habits of this odd-looking creature. At the ex- 
tremity of the upper jaw are two slender filaments, which the fish 
can erect or depress at pleasure. One of these, which is about a 
foot long, terminates in a triangular piece of skin, about the size 
of a half-a-crown, and having a shining appearance. As the 


angler lies flat at the bottom, he raises this filament, and the 
triangle plays about in the water, attracting his prey, which, 
incautiously approaching, is ruthlessly gobbled down. ‘* I wish we 





remarked Carotty Bob, with a tove of envy in his voice, as he took 
hold of the unsavoury-looking monk and flung him overboard, 
The dog-fish and other useless fish having been thrown away, the 
crew proceeded to assort those that were fit for the market. 
Among other odds and ends were a very large lobster, some ‘* baby 
lobsters ” and ‘* baby soles,” a fine fresh-looking cabbage, with a 
long stalk and roots all complete, sundry whelks and other shell 
fish, including some scallops, and an old Wellington boot. The 
whiting filled several mawns, the jon dory, brill, and rays another, 
the gurnards, connors, and mullet a third, and so on, the finest 
fish being placed on the top. ‘‘ Ah!” slyly remarked our irrepres- 
sible wag, ‘‘ there’s cheating in all trades except fishing.” ‘There 
was only one mawn full of hake, a fish which, twenty years ago, 
has been known to be sold at ninepence the dozen, but which has 
now become so scarce as to realize from one to two shillings each. 
It need hardly be added that the skipper stoutly refused to allow 
that this scarcity could be at all due to the destruction of the 
spawn caused by the incessant dredging of the trawlers. 

While the fish were being assorted we had slowly sailed back to 
the harbour, and we took leave of our kind hosts about seven o'clock 
in the evening, delighted with our excursion, and with the feeling 
that we should not soon forget our trip in a trawler. A. R. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— > 
CXVII.—Tue Wersu Marco :—Cuesoiee.—Tue 
THE LAND, AND THE ‘Towns. 

iste is several times made in the old chronicles and 
A legendsof a See of Chester before the Norman Conquest, but on 
careful examination it appears that the county always formed part 
of the diocese of Lichfield. ‘There seems to have been great con- 
fusion between the towns of Chester and Leicester, each of which 
is called Ceaster or Lega-Ceaster, i. c., Legionis-Castra ; and there 
can be little doubt that the old Cheshire family name of De 
Leycester preserves the early name of Chester. In 1075, when 
several bishops removed their sees to the largest towns of their 
dioceses, Peter, Bishop of Lichfield, removed his to Chester, mak- 
ing the collegiate church of St. John the Baptist his Cathedral. 
and hence the mention of a Bishop of Chester in Domesday Book. 
His successor, Robert de Limesie, in order to possess himself of 
the riches of the monastery of Coventry, removed the see thither, 
the Dean and Prebends of St. John in Chester losing thenceforward 
all share in the election of the bishop, which was confirmed to those 
of Coventry and Lichfield; but the Bishops of Coventry and Lich- 
field were still occasionally called Bishops of Chester. At last, by 
a charter of August 4, 1541, Henry VIII. made Chester a 
separate bishopric, turning the monastery of St. Werburgh into 
the bishop’s palace and cathedral church, and allotting to its 
jurisdiction Cheshire, Lancashire, Rutlandshire, and part of 
Cumberland, and subsequently placing it within the Province of 
York. ‘This jurisdiction has in the present reign been curtailed 
by the creation of a separate bishopric of Manchester. 

Among the leading gentry in the reigns of the 
Princes we may mention the families of Pipard, De Verdon, 
Thebaud, Perpoint, Fitz-Lidulf, De Sonbach, De Wibenbury, 
Bernerd, De Malpas, De Hellesby, Buckley, De Huxley, De 
Penlesdon, De Sidington, Dutton, Wilbraham, De Hatton, Pool, 
De Haselwel, De Massy, De Hawarden, De Spurstowe, Grosvenour, 
Praers, De Bradwell, De Egerton, Bressy, De Fowleshurst, De 
Mobberley, De Wrenbury, Parker, De Aldington, Hough, 
De Ruggeley, Audeley, Danyers or Daniel, Young, Whitley, 
Scolehall, De Manley, Venables (of Kinderton), Vernon, Legh of 
Adlington, De Olton, De Ravenscroft, Mainwaring, Brereton, 
Merebury, Legh del Booth’s-nigh-Knotsford, Warburton, Fitz- 
Robert de Aston, Le Bruen, Leycester (De Tabley), Legh del 
Baggiley, Stanley, Legh of Legh, Carrington, Del Holt, Holford, 
Troutback, Booth of Dunham-Massy, and Stanley of Hooton. 
Under the ‘Tudors we find very much the same name recurring in 
the leading position as those under the Plantagenets, for, as we 
have already observed, there is no county in England in which so 
little change has taken place among the gentry as in Cheshire. 
We may mention, however, the additional names of Done, Fitton 
(of Gawesworth), Paulet, Delves, ‘Trafford, Cholmeley, Aston of 
Aston, Savage of Rocksavage, Smith of Llatherton, Broak, 
Calverley, Warren of Pointon, Leversage, Davenport, Legh of 
Lime, and Holcroft. In the Stuart period may be added the 
names of Leycester (of Toft), Bunbury, Shakerley, Stanley of 
Bickerstaffe, Stanley of Nether-Alderley, Powel, Bellot, Brooks 
of Norton, Tatton of Withershaw, Henry, Duckenfield, Todrill, 
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Crewe, Cholmondeley, Lawton, Touchet, Glegg, Harleston, and | proximity to Wales, and the temptation to sell abroad the cap- 


Wright. In the present day, the Grosvenors, Egertons, of different | tives made in the border warfare. 


branches, Stanleys (of different branches), Wilbrahams, Warrens, 
Leghs, and Cholmondeleys have the leading position in the 
county. 

Cheshire had down to modern times its own Judges and Chief 
Justice, but now belongs to the North Wales circuit. 

There are fourteen market towns in the county besides Chester, 
viz., Altringham, Birkenhead, Congleton, Frodsham, Knutsford, 
Macclesfield, Malpas, Middlewich, Nantwich, Northwich, Runcorn, 
Sandbach, Stockport, and ‘Tarporley. We may also add, as im- 
portant elements of the modern manufacturing population, the 
townships of Hyde, Dukinfield, and Staleybridge. 

Chester in its early history has been already referred to; we may 
add, however, that the city in its plan bears evident traces of a 
Roman basis, and numerous relics of the Roman occupation, such 
as hypocausts, altars, /idv/x, coins, &c., have been disinterred. 
When it was first occupied by the Saxons is, as we have seen, 
doubtful. ‘The common story is that the Lady Ethelfleda rebuilt 
the town. Edgar visited it, and we need not repeat William of 
Malmesbury’s story of his being rowed on the river Dee by six 
tributary princes (in 973). Chester is frequently mentioned in 
the chronicles of the Saxon period, but, as we have seen, we 
cannot always be certain that this is the town intended by 
that then vague title. Domesday Survey gives us the first sure 
ground, and we learn from it that at that time it was rated at fifty 
hides, probably equivalent to a half-hundred. * ‘I'he houses in the 
city which paid guild in Edward the Confessor’s time were 431, 
besides 56 which belonged to the bishop. When the city was 
given to Earl Hugh, as well at the time of the Survey, the number 
was less by 205; ** valile enim erat vastata,” says the record. ‘The 
number of houses at the Survey was 282. ‘The Church of St. 
John had eight houses in the city free from customary payment, 
and the Church of St. Werburgh twelve houses. In the time of 
the Confessor there were seven moneyers and twelve judices 
Civitatis. Of the last it is said, ‘/2 erant de hominihus Regis et 
Episcopi, et From the penalty which these judices 
incurred when they failed to attend the Hundred Court, 
it should seem that the attendance of these persons was 
necessary to enable that court to transact the business 
brought before it, forming, most probably, the jury, as it 
was afterwards called, who heard and decided all complaints 
made on applications for redress.” ‘The city had a mercatorial 
guild, so that no one who was not a member of this society could 
carry on a trade or any commercial pursuit within its precincts. 
Two overseers, selected from the most respectable citizens, were 
appointed to maintain the rights of this guild, and to receive for 
the use of the city all the customs paid by strangers except during 
the fairs. Here was also a supreme officer, called Presitus Regis, 
or Provost, who had the care both of the civil and commercial 
interests. Among the customs and laws of the City in this early 
age, we may mention that whensoever the King visited it, he 
claimed from every ploughherd two hundred capons, one vat of 
ale, and one rvsca of butter, and that if any person made bad ale 
he was either to pay four shillings or to sit in a éumbril or dung- 
cart. ‘The fine for bloodshed, froin the morning of the first holiday 
to the noon of Sunday, was 10s.; from the noon of Sunday to the 
morning of the second holiday, 20s. ; and the like sum in the twelve 
days of Christmas, on the purification of the Virgin Mary, the 
first day of Easter and Whitsuntide, Ascension Day, the Assump- 
tion or Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, and the Feast of All Saints. 
The fine for killing a man on either of these days was £4, but on 
any other day only 4Us.; the penalty for robbery or offering 
Violence to a woman was 40s.; for a widow dishonouring herself, 
2Us., but not more than 10s. if a maiden committed the like crime. 
Our readers will be reminded by these fines of similar fines inflicted 
by the laws of other towns of which we have already spoken, the 
fines as to fires being alsothe same. Mither man or woman making 
a fulse abode in the city was to forfeit 4s. One-third of these 
forfeitures belonged to the Earl and the remainder to the King. 

A writer near the time of the Conquest speaks of the commerce 
of Chester as then very considerable. ‘Che beautiful river on the 
south side, he remarks, serves as a harbour for ships from Gas- 
coigne, Spain, Ireland, and Germany, who, by the guidance of 
Christ and the industry and prudence of the merchants, supply 
and refresh the heart of the city with abundance of goods, so that 
through the various consolations of divine favour we have wine in 
profusion from the plentiful vintage of these countries. ‘The 
principal articles of export were horses and slaves. ‘This slave 
trade, against which the Anglo-Saxon legislation was specially 
directed, was very prevalent in Chester, in consequence of the 
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The other chief exports of the 
city were lead, copper, hides, horns, and cheese. ‘lhe imports 
were spices from France and Spain, cloth from Flanders, linen 
from Germany, and religious and ecclesiastical ornaments from 
Italy. 

In 1159 the interview took place in this city betwee Henry II. 
and Malcolm IV., connected with the restitution to the English 


| Crown of the three counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, and 


Westmorland. Giraldus Cambrensis, the chronicler who accom- 
panied Archbishop Baldwin in his passage through the city thirty 
years later, gives us only a meagre notice of Chester, the most 
interesting of which is that Constance, Countess of Chester, 
kept a herd of miich hinds, and made cheeses of their milk ; and 
the rest of his account is a mere list of monstrosities which he saw 
or heard of in the city. Chester was, of course, in the Anglo- 
Norman and Plantagenet periods the place of rendezvous 
for the troops engaged in the Welsh wars, and suffered much 
scene of warfare. Hither, in 


from its proximity to the 


1275, Edward summoned Prince Llewellyn to make his 
submission, and young Edward of Carnarvon received the 


homage of the Welsh in this city in the year 1300. Earl 
Hugh Lupus gave orders that no thief or malefactor should be 
attached or punished during the time of the fair held in celebra- 
tion of the feast in honour of St. Werburgh; and the great con- 
course of loose people attracted by this indemnity is said to have 
proved of singular advantage to one of the Earls (Randle LII.), 
who was surrounded in the castle of Rhyddlan by the Welsh. 
Sending a message to his constable, Roger de Lacy, for assistance, 
that officer, with his son-in-law, Ralph Dutton, embodied a great 
nnmber of minstrels, musicians, and various idle persons who had 
been thus assembled, and marched them towards the castle; when 
the Welsh, seeing their numbers, and not being aware of the 
conposition of the motley array, raised the siege and fled. On 
his return to Chester, the Earl is said to have rewarded De 
Lacy by giving him full power to enforce the attendance 
of all the musicians and minstrels of the county on every 
anniversary of the Earl's release—the festival of St. John 
the Baptist—when they were to play before him and _ his 
heirs for ever in a procession to the Church of St. John, and 
after divine service to where he kept his court, ‘They were then 
to be examined concerning their own lives and conversation, 
whether they played without the annual licence from their lord, 
and whether they had heard among their fellows anything to the 
dishonour of their lord. ‘This solemnity was kept up till the 
middle of the last century—the court being held by the steward 
of the Dutton family—and this jurisdiction over the minstrels 
was upheld by Parliament in the seventeenth of George IL. 
tandal Higgenet, a monk of Chester, composed Mysteries in Latin 
in the years 1327 and 1328, and afterwards procured permission 
from the Pope to exhibit them in English, and they became a 
favourite amusement for the corporation and citizens of Chester, 
being probably held in the Cathedral Church. 

Chester received considerable privileges from its Normau Earls, 
and these were confirmed by Henry IIL, when the city was 
incorporated. Edward I. and Edward ILL. confirmed and enlarged 
these grants, and Edward the Black Prince defined the boun- 
daries of the jurisdiction of the city within a circumference of 
eight miles. Richard LI. and Henry of Monmouth added fresh 
privileges, as did Henry VI., in whose charter is recorded the 
great decrease in the commerce of the city, through the choking- 
up of the creck with sands, which had destroyed the goodness of 
its port and driven away foreign merchants. On this ground 
£10 was remitted of its annual fee-farm rent to the King. The 
commerce of the city continuing to decline, Heury VIL. in 1506 
made a second redaction of £80 in its annual rent. He also gave 
it a new charter, separated the city from the county, and gave it 
other valuable privileges. ‘The last charter was granted in 1676 
by Charles II. ‘The corporation or guild of Chester originally 
consisted of twenty-four companies of merchants aud artificers ; 
over each company an alderman presided, who was elected 
annually. ‘The sheriffs were appointed by the Karls, and there 
was an officer who collected the murage dues, and two keepers of 
the guild, But in the reign of Henry LIL. (1242), Sir Walter 
Lynett was chosen Mayor, the right of election of the corporate 
officers being in the citizen freemen generally. Henry VII. con- 
firmed them in this right, but it was frequently violated through the 
careless indulgence of the citizens, who allowed favourite aldermen 
to retain their offices without re-election, until the corporation 
claimed the exclusive right of electing their own body, under the 
alleged authority of Charles If.’s charter. ‘he citizens made 
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several unsuccessful attempts to recover their privilege, but it 
was not till after the Revolution that a charter of William II. | In Ireland it is the party of Protestant ascendancy which is 
restored them to their ancient right. But the right was again} supporting the cause of ‘‘mixed education,” but it finds 
violated, and in 1698 the citizens being convened, and having supporters, on the one hand, from the popular English feeling 
elected the whole corporation, were persuaded to add that they | against Popery; and on the other, from the advocates of pure 
should continue in their offices according to ancient custom, since ! secular and state education so ably represented by the Pall Mall 
which time the corporation resumed their power of self-election, | Gazette. ‘The former are persuaded that by supporting the 
which, notwithstanding repeated efforts of the citizens, they | ‘‘ Mixed Education ” system, they will resist the spread of Popery 
retained. Of course the Municipal Corporations’ Act of William! by schools under the control of Cardinal Cullen and the Roman 
IV. placed the election on a different basis. | Catholic priests ; the latter hope that by the maintenance of the 











Of the ancient castle, built by the first Norman Earls, scarcely | 
? ? 
any vestige remains, the present castle being a modern erection. | 


The town of Chester presents architecturally many interesting 
relics of former days. Its plan, as we have said, is Roman, and 
it retains much of its medieval walls, and is noted for its Rows or 
‘‘ wide footpaths, raised above the level of the street, at the height 
of the first story of a house, and covered overhead by the second 
story of the house ;” while the numerous old houses, with their 
gables and antiquated architecture, give the city a very picturesque 
appearance.” 

Besides the monastery of St. Werburgh, there was a religious | 
community of women; the Black and White and the Grey Friars 
had each their establishments ; there was a college of the Holy 


‘* mixed ” system, which is at least a State and quasi-secular 
_ scheme, they may at the same time facilitate the introduction 
into England and Scotland of a purely secular and State education, 
and so gratify at once their love for abstract theories of Govern- 
ment, and their hatred for priests, Protestant no less than 
Popish. But if we will consider it in both these aspects—the 
Protestant and the doctrinaire—it is only the old story of 
ascendancy in a new form. I doubt whether history can show a 
grander specimen of doctrinaire statecraft, and of Protestant 
zeal combined, than the establishment of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. Not only did it seem when first invented to be the 
most perfect scheme for civilizing and spiritualizing Ireland, and 
making it au integral part of the English nation, but it is only 





Cross, and hospitals of St. Anne and St. John the Baptist, of 
which the latter remains. ‘The cathedral is not one of the finest 
in England, the transformation of the monastic Church of St. 
Werburgh having been interrupted, it is believed, by the Refor- 
mation, so as to leave the design incomplete. It is in the perpen- | 
dicular style. Its extreme length is 375 feet, and breadth 200 feet, 
the nave is 120 feet long and 41 feet broad, the tower 127 feet high. 
‘The chapter-house (much the earliest part of the building) is in the 
varly English style, of the early part of the thirteenth century. 


‘The most curious of the other churches is St. John’s, which is | 


Norman in its origin, and, as we have seen, was once collegiate. 
It stands without the city wails, on a cliff of red stone, on the north 
bank of the Dee. ‘The grammar-school, founded in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., is attached to the cathedral. In 1700, a blue-coat 
school was founded for boys, and another for girls in 1750. 
Chester has always been the residence of many wealthy families, 
and though no longer a place of any importance commercially, is 
essentially a prosperous county town. It has some excellent general 
shops, an iron shipbuilding yard, tobacco and snuff manufactories, 
shot and lead-smelting works, timber yards, steam saw-mills, corn- 
mills, breweries, tanneries, &c. It is also well provided with the 
usual modern accompaniments of civic life, with markets, eleven 
cattle fairs during the year, and several cheese fairs. Its population 
was in 1861, 51,110, against 27,756 in 1851. It has good railway 
communications, and connection with Liverpool by the Ellesmere 
Canal, and has a limited shipping trade almost entirely of a | 


coasting character. 


HE EDITOR. 


| 
LETTERS TO T 
-~—~>—- 
THE ROMAN CATHOLICS AND MIXED SCHOOLS. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—It was justly said by Mr. Chichester Fortescue that though 
the question of the Irish Church happened to take the religious 
form, it was in truth a question of the ascendancy of a conquering 
race, a question whether the original harsh relation of conqueror | 
and conquered should be still kept up in Ireland, or whether, by 
putting an end to Protestant ascendancy, we should thenceforth 
really look upon and treat the people of Ireland as our fellow- 
subjects and citizens, on terms of complete political equality. It 
was on this ground, of the duty of giving complete equality of 
citizenship to the Irish with ourselves, that the English and Scotch | 
constituencies and their representatives supported Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Fortescue in carrying the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, notwithstanding the deep and widespread dislike felt 
through those constituencies for the religious creed of the Irish 
Roman Catholics. But though the disestablishment of the Church 
inflicted a mortal wound upon that ascendancy which has hitherto 
enabled the Protestant and the Saxon to maiutain all the differ- 
ence between conqueror and conquered still existing between 
him and the Roman Catholic Celt, yet there is enough of life 
still remaining in the late dominant party to make it needful that 
we should understand well what it is doing, and trying to get us 
to help it in doing, in order that it may yet maintain its ascend- | 
It is now taking its stand on the question of education ; | 


ancy. 


and while its own object is the preservation of the old ascendaney, 
i 


| that this is plausible, for I admit that it is true. 


now, in the present generation, and almost the present year, that 
many of our wisest statesmen and theologians have, after three 
hundred years of experience of its utter failure, been able to sur- 
render the hope that so noble a design might after all succeed. 
But it has been given up at last, this magnificent doctrinaire and 
Protestant design ; and now the doctrinaires and the Protestants 
of the present day are ready to build up another design 
of the same kind, by maintaining and developing ‘* mixed 
education,” and forcing it upon the recusant Irish by the 


agency of the representatives of the old ascendancy. The 
mixed education scheme is not, indeed, now first devised, 


and it was, when devised, accepted by the Roman Catho- 
lies. But when so devised and accepted, it was a compromise 
by which the dominant power consented to grant toleration to 
those it had hitherto sternly kept down. But toleration is but the 
first step to equality, a step which must be left behind before 
equality is reached; and it is equality, not toleration, which the 
Roman Catholic people of Ireland now claim. And they repudiate 
‘¢ mixed education,” because they know it threatens to be, and to 
be meant to be, a new badge of ascendancy to replace the old one. 
—I am, Sir, Xc., K. S. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC EDUCATION QUESTION, 
(To THE Epiror OF THE * SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—*‘ E. S.,” in the Spectator of the 18th inst., has given the 
only defence which is possible, from a Protestant point of view, of 


' Cardinal Cullen’s demand that the whole education of Roman 


Catholic Ireland should be handed over to his control. As I 
understand it, it amounts to this :—‘* Don’t interfere; let the Lrish 
people and the Irish priests fight out their battle in their own 
way, and popular opposition to clerical influence will develop 
itself in Ireland, as it has done on the Continent.” I will not say 
Such a policy 
would succeed at last. But I wish to point out the drawback and 
the cost of such a success. 

In the first place, success would take a long time, probably 
more than a generation, perhaps two or three generations. ‘I’his 
is partly because of the very low level of political intelligence in 
Ireland (a fact which is admirably stated in your article on the 
proposed amnesty to the Fenians, for which, as an Irishman, | 
heartily thank you), partly because of the feeling among Irish 
Roman Catholics that Ultramontanism is the national cause. 

In the second place, what would such a success be worth? It 
is to be borne in mind that the alternative to Roman Catholicism 
is not Protestantism, but infidelity. ‘The ultimate result of priestly 
education would be in Ireland what it has been in Austria, Italy, 
and Spain: a people of infidels, with a minority of Ultramontane 
And in Ireland, as on the Continent, infidelity will be 


bigots. 
Fenianism is a revolt 


associated with revolutionary feeling. 
against the priesthood, as well as against the State, and the 
Fenians are Jacobins. ‘There is no prospect whatever of making 
Protestants of the Irish people, but a good unsectarian education 
given in Government schools to the youth of all denominations 
together will make them moderate Roman Catholics, with a sense 
of a common citizenship with us. 

In the third place, such a conscience clause as ‘*‘ E, 8.” says the 
Roman Catholic party will accept would be no protection at all to 
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Protestant children in those many districts where the Protestants 
are too few to have schools of their own; and their protection is a 
matter of the greatest importance on grounds of both justice and 
policy. 

To his final question, why should there be one law for England 
and another for Ireland in this matter? I reply that I do not take 
it for granted that the denominational system is good for England ; 
but if it is, a system which works well where the clergy of the 
people are educated and patriotic gentlemen, may work badly 
where the clergy of the people are ignorant and disaffected 
Ultramontanes. 

I make no apology for my “frame of mind” on this and kindred 
questions. It is very like that of those Italian and Austrian 
Liberals to whom Englishmen accord their sympathies.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Josern Joun Murpiy. 





THE AMNESTY AGITATION. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—Permit me to express my dissent from your able article on 
‘The Amnesty Agitation.” With you I supported the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, whilst my heart was filled with 
sorrow at its necessity. I deplored the Fenian crimes, but re- 
membered with shame our unrighteous treatment of Ireland: now 
that the English people and our Government are intent upon 
removing ‘‘ all temptation to rebellion” by passing acts of justice, 
too long deferred, let us be merciful to those whom we have sorely 
tempted. In inaugurating the new era, let us as far as possible 
blot out the past. To wait for the amnesty until the ‘“ popular 
feeling in Ireland has been so changed by a policy of justice as to 
assure us against renewed rebellion,” would not assist in creating 
that better feeling which we all desire to witness. I, for one, 
shall rejoice if, on the occasion of our gracious monarch’s visit to 
Treland next year, or upon the introduction of the Irish land bill 
by the Government, the amnesty for political offences be pro- 
claimed.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Norruy. 


BOOKS. 
—@-— 
MALBONE.* 

Is not this Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson the same who com- 
manded a negro regiment during the Civil War, and whose narra- 
tives of his work and adventures in the Atlantic Monthly attracted 
general attention by their graphic humour and their picturesque 
and poetical descriptions? In any case, this bright novellette 
Malbone is worthy of him, if it is not his. It has much fresh- 
ness and grace of the kind that it is now perhaps somewhat of a 
mannerism to call idyllic, a true knowledge of character, great 
liveliness of delineation, and a very happy humour. As with many 
of the New England writers,—as with Hawthorne especially ,—the 
reflectiveness and sentiment are a little in excess of the action and 
the practical interest, giving the tale a somewhat xsthetic and 
reverieish flavour, as if life looked a somewhat far-off thing to 
the writer, and had been recorded on a retrospect of centuries, or 
observed from a shadowy and tranquil recess. How strong this 
peculiarity was in the case of Hawthorne every one has admitted. 
But it seems to us to belong, more or less, to all the New 
England literary men, to Lowell, to Holmes, to Longfellow, to 
Emerson, and to our present author. It is somewhat strange that 
the literary type of an eminently practical nation like the Yankees 
—a nation as yet excelling rather in practical detail than even in 
broad practical enterprise of the larger kind—should be * so clear, 
80 calm, so still,” so like the reflections of life as we see them in an 
unruffled lake. Yet so it seems to us to be. Except Mrs. Stowe, 
who has nothing of this peculiarity, we do not remember a single 
New England author of power and merit who does not produce on 
the mind the impression of surveying life from a calm speculative 
retirement, and of embodying more culture than passion, more 
reflection than fire or force in his style. 

This novellette is certainly a remarkable instance of the same 
type. The study of character in it is thoughtful and intellectual ; 
the descriptive passages are of the same clear and truthful beauty 
that we find in Longfellow and Hawthorne ; the principal character, 
from which the story is named, is marked by precisely that type 
of moral taint to which over-culture and over-refinement is most 
liable, —such, for instance, as that of which Hawthorne has given 
us a more elaborate study in the hero of his Scarlet Letter; and the 
humour which is chiefly expressed in the picture of one clever and 


* Malbone: an Oldport Romance. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. London: 
Macmillan, 1969, 
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eccentric character, the old maiden aunt of the piece, is not the 
sparkling and overflowing fun of a mind full of the odd 
paradoxes and contrasts of human life, but the subtler and 
more sifted humour of fantastic conception elaborated by a play- 
ful fancy. Like so many of the finer studies of the New England 
authors, this little story conveys the notion of a more perfectly 
refined, and cultivated, and thinner intellectual atmosphere 
than even the most refined of our English authors breathe. 
What the explanation of this phenomenon may be we hardly 
know; but that Malbone is a new illustration of this finely 
and somewhat over delicately-wrought texture of the New 
England literature, there is no question. ‘Take the character, 
for instance, of Philip Malbone, on the weakuess and insincerity 
of which the little tale turns. His heart, says the author, was 
‘¢ multivalve,”"—that is, could beat separately and sincerely for a 
dozen not very absorbing objects, and indulge a real tenderness 
with relation to each. ‘* When he had once loved a woman, or even 
fancied that he loved her, he built for her a shrine that was never 
dismantled, and in which a very little faint incense would sometimes 
be found burning for years after ; he never quite ceased to feel a 
languid thrill at the mention of her name; he would make even 
for a past love the most generous sacrifices of time, convenience, 
truth perhaps,—everything, in short, but the present love. To 
those who had given him all that an undivided heart can give, 
he would deny nothing but an undivided heart in return. The 
misfortune was that this was the only thing they cared to possess.” 
And again :—‘‘If it was sometimes forced upon him that all this 
ended in anguish to some of these various charmers, first or last, 
then there was always in reserve the pleasure of repentance. He 
was very winning and generous in these repentances, and he 
enjoyed them so much that they were often repeated.” The 
study of Philip Malbone is very subtle and skilful. Only, 
perhaps, the author yields too much to his dislike of this favourite 
aversion of his, and paints him just at the last (where he denies 
Malbone even the generosity to have taken upon himself the task of 
sheltering his victim from the disgrace he had brought upon her) 
worse than he is, or at least much worse than anything for which 
he has prepared the reader would warrant. That he is selfish 
enough when he can hide from himself the evil of what he is 
doing, when he has the plea of a tide of fate to excuse him, is 
evident; but the impression conveyed is that of a character with 
sufficient generosity to make a real atonement, so far at least as 
any single act, as distinguished from the habitual self-denial of a 
life, could make it, for evil clearly and unquestionably of his 
doing. ‘There is just a touch of over-painting in our author's last 
outburst against Philip Malbone, when he ridicules the notion 
that Malbone would have married Emilia, had she survived the 
éclaircissement with her husband, and been able to procure a 
divorce from him. If the author has painted this character truly 
before, he paints it too darkly there. 

Emilia is a mere sketch, but a graphic one, but we can hardly 
say the same for the ideal heroine, Emilia’s half-sister, and Philip 
Malbone’s betrothed, Hope. ‘This 1s one of those ideals which the 
Americans seem so fond of drawing, and in which, to our appre- 
hension, they always fail,—that character of rich, springy, 
out-door health, ‘‘ born to tread upon the forest-floor,” with an 
‘inexhaustible freshness of physical organization ” that ‘‘ seemed 
to open the windows of her soul and make for her a new heaven 
and earth every day,”—a character with mental processes of 
“peculiar and almost embarrassing directness, as if truth had for 
the first time found a perfectly translucent medium.” ‘ Her girl- 
hood had in it a certain dignity as of a virgin priestess or sibyl,” 
—and so forth. All that seems to us the vaguest abstraction, 
which brings no individual before the mind, but only one of those 
haunting ideals which possess strongly the American imagination, 
though destitute of all living detail. Such a form of words as that 
about Hope’s girlhood having a certain dignity “as of a virgin 
priestess or sibyl,’’ conveys no notion at all to us of any indivi- 
dual,—our acquaintance not having lain much among virgin 
priestesses and sibyls. And this is the main defect of the story, 
that the figure of Hope, which is an essential one to the lifelikeness 
of the whole, is left entirely in the vague abstraction of this 
favourite American ideal. Kate, the elegant and limited, the 
skilful in costumes, the darling of her old aunt, the easy, cheery, 
sensible, self-reliant, little-expecting Kate, is lifelikeness itself, 
compared with her ideal cousin; but then her picture is not 
essential to the story, and that of the ideal cousin is. 

Yet, after all, what is to our minds the best figure in this lively 
and graphic little tale is that of the said Aunt Jane, who is an 
embodiment of all the author's peculiarly playful and fantastic 
humour. Few sketches of character have pleased us more for a 
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long time than this of the whimsical, sensible, life-enjoying 
invalid, who *‘ kept house from an easy chair, ruled her dependents 
with severity tempered by wit, and by the very sweetest voice in 
which reproof was ever uttered.” Her habit of never praising her 
servants, “‘ but if they did anything particularly well, rebuking 
them retrospectively, and asking them why they had never done it 
well before,” does not belong exclusively to her crisp, kindly, and 
humorous temperament. But her hatred of everything vague and 
irresolute, her dismay at small difficulties and pleasure in large 
ones, her decisive rejection of the temptation which had once pre- 
sented itself to her to become ‘* monotonously” amiable,—her 
impatience of stupid people, and her fund of grotesque illustration, 
are traits which blend into a picture of almost unique fresliness 
and pungency. What can be better than this outbreak against 
her little servant :— 

***T am never tired of anything,’ said Aunt Jano, ‘except my maid 
Ruth. AndI should not be tired of her, if it had pleased Heaven to endow 
her with strength of mind to sew on a button. Life is very rich to me. 
There is always something new in every season; though, to be sure, I 
cannot think what novelty there is, just now, except a choice variety of 
spiders. There is a theory that spiders kill flies. But Z never miss a 
ly, and there does not seem any natural scourge divinely appointed to 
kill spiders, except Ruth, Even she does it so feebly that I see them 
come back and make faces at her. I suppose they aro faces; I do not 
understand their anatomy, but it must be a very unpleasant one.’” 

For humour of the playful, fantastic sort, it would be difficult 
to match this speech, especially the final objection to the ordinary 
theory of the spider’s mission, that the speaker herself never misses 
a fly ; and the picture of the spider making faces at the inefficient 
maid, a picture so quickly and conscientiously qualified by the 
honest confession of ignorance as to whether spiders have faces to 
make or not. It is impossible to conceive a sketch of more grace- 
ful and subtle humour of the grotesquely-meditative kind than 
that of Aunt Jane. 

On the whole, this novellette, though imperfect through the 
vague ideality of the heroine, and not intense in the interest 
of its plot, certainly belongs to the higher regions of literature. 
The descriptions of nature are full of accurate observation and 
poetical feeling ; the characters are most of them real, though 
slight studies ; the purity of the tone is so keenly marked that it 
suggests throughout the sensation of mountain air; and the 
humour which lights up the little story is genuine and original. 





GREEK PHILOSOPHY.* 

Most English readers, we suppose, have drawn their conceptions 
of the life and teaching of Socrates from Mr. G. H. Lewes’s 
‘* History of Philosophy,” and from the eloquent chapter of the 
‘¢ History of Greece” in which Mr. Grote discusses with such 
clearness and originality this interesting subject. So vivid is Mr. 
Grote’s picture, and so strong is the reasoning by which he 
sustains his conclusions, that we can hardly expect to find any 
important addition to or modification of his views. It does not 
surprise us, therefore, that there is nothing in this volume 
strikingly new. With a few exceptions, Dr. Zeller is in substan- 
tial agreement with Mr. Grote; he differs but little from him as 
to the general character and drift of the Socratic philosophy, or in 
the view which he takes of the philosopher’s condemnation, of the 
causes which led to it, and of the temper which it indicated in 
the Athenian people. We have, however, no hesitation in saying 
that much may be learnt from his work. It is clear, well 
arranged, and contained within a moderate compass. It is fur- 
nished with foot-notes, which give the authorities for the writer's 
conclusions, with neat and useful marginal summaries, and with the 
convenience of a good index. Everything, indeed, has been done 
to make it thoroughly useful to the student. At the same time, it 
has attractions for the general reader. ‘There is no abstruse meta- 
physical terminology to perplex him. ‘The translator tells us in 
his preface that he has aimed at giving us the substance of Dr. 
Zeller’s work, rather than at reproducing his language. ‘I'he result 
is that in about 300 pages we have a perfectly intelligible account 
of the mental condition of the Greek world at the time of Socrates’ 
appearance, of the Socratic teaching itself, and of the schools 
which drew their inspiration from it. 

Dr. Zeller divides his work into three parts. ‘The first is an 
introduction to the main subject, and is intended to explain the 
relation of the Socratic teaching and philosophy to the age. It 
brings before us the successive changes in ethical sentiment of 
which the tragic poets and the historians were the representatives. 





* Socrates and the Socratic Schools, ‘Translated from the German of Dr, Zeller, by 
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The Greek Sceptics, from Purrho to Sextus, By Norman Maccoll, B.A., Scholar of 
Downing College, Cambridge. London and Cambridge: Macmillanand Co, 1869, 





Thucydides, with his critical temper and his scarcely concealed 
contempt for the national myths, comes out as the precursor of 
habits of thought which were gradually forming themselves, and 
on which the so-called “ Sophists” fastened. The best of these 
teachers tried to substitute knowledge and rational conviction 
for tradition. In this sense, Socrates, according to Dr. Zeller, 
as well as according to Mr. Grote, was a Sophist. But to 
the Sophistic scepticism that denied the possibility of all knowledge 
he was thoroughly opposed. On certain subjects he was himself g 
sceptic. Physical science, which we are now apt to think rests on 
the surest, if not the only sure basis, seemed to him hopelessly un- 
attainable. But he earnestly believed the knowledge of what 
concerns man and society to be within the reach of human 
faculties; it was the work of his life to lay the foundations of this 
knowledge, his famous “ dialectic ” being the instrument which he 
employed. He did not aspire so much to construct a definite 
theory or system as to suggest a correct method of ethical science. 
‘‘ Tis importance,” as Dr. Zeller says, ‘‘ arises not from his new 
view of things, but from his new view of knowledge.” By 
“knowledge,” he meant acquiring conceptions. The world, he 
remarked, was framed according to definite conceptions. Thus he 
was led into the argument from design. And thus his philosophy 
is connected with the Platonic ‘‘ ideas,” and with the modified 
form in which these reappear in the speculations of Aristotle. 

In the second part of his work, Dr. Zeller brings together all 
the important facts in the life of Socrates, and discusses at length 
his personal character, and the general drift and tendency of his 
philosophy. There are, it is well known, many apparent discre- 
pancies between the accounts which Xenophon and Plato give 
of their master. Dr. Zeller treats the difficulty very sensibly. 
Xenophon, as he says, clearly meant in his ‘* Memorabilia” to give 
us a true picture of the opinions and conduct of Socrates; but he 
does not enable us to understand his immense historical and philo- 
sophical importance, Schleiermacher seems to have been right 
when he said that we are to accept Xenophon’s view as substan- 
tially truthful, but must supplement it by asking, ‘‘ What must 
Socrates have been to justify the description given of him in the 
Platonic dialogues ?” For Socrates was an intellectual as well as 
amoral reformer. Xenophon pictures for us the popular teacher ; 
the more subtle Plato brings before us the philosopher who, while 
convinced that ethics were the supreme subject of human inquiry, 
held also the dogma that the value of actions depeuded on their 
proceeding from correct knowledge, who felt that this knowledge 
could not come but from philosophical investigation, who, there- 
fore, had to be the acute dialectician as well as the practical 
teacher of morality. 

Nothing connected with Socrates is better known than the 
genius or 6«s46w0ov on which the charge that he was introducing 
new deities was founded. THe does not appear to have understood 
by it either what we call ‘conscience,’ or even a persuasion of his 
divine mission. It would indeed have been inconsistent with his 
whole line of thought to have judged the moral character of actions 
by any other standard than that which is furnished by pure intelli- 
gence and deliberation. Making virtue to consist in knowledge, 
he could not but hold morality to be determinable by intellectual 
process, rather than to be the subject of special and exceptional 
warnings. Hence Dr. Zeller thinks that the 0%:“0v0v was not 
something which took cognizance of the moral quality of actions, 
but something which dealt with them solely in relation to 
their results. Like divination (“«»71~%7) it enabled Socrates to 
foresee how far a certain action or line of conduct would conduce 
to a particular end. It was thus a sort of internal oracle, 
and it was perfectly natural that Xenophon and Plato should 
regard it as akin to “«»7/%7%. ‘To Socrates himself it seems to 
have been a mysterious and unexplained residuum of feelings and 
impulses which he could describe only as a divine relation. Dr. 
Zeller treats it as *‘ an inward voice coming from the philosopher's 
own individual tact, which as a boy he had carefully cultivated,” 
and he quotes with approbation the view of Hegel that it was 
“the mind of Socrates, but his mind only half conscious of 
itself.” 

“The Condemnation of Socrates ” is the subject of one of the most 
interesting chapters in the volume. Here Dr. Zeller is not always 
in perfect accord with Mr. Grote. Much as he admires the his- 
torian’s description of the trial, he thinks that there is an exag- 
| geration in the notion that Socrates did not care to be acquitted, 
| and that his speech was addressed to posterity rather than to the 
| actual judges; that the purpose of his defence, in fact, was to 
| display in the most emphatic manner his personal greatness and 
the greatness of his mission. ‘This view, Dr. Zeller thinks, 
tattributes too much calculation to him, contradicts the state- 
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ment that he utters his defence without preparation, and is 
scarcely consistent with the simplicity and uprightness of his 
character. As to the causes of his condemnation, Dr. Zeller 
generally agrees with Mr. Grote. He points out that it was 
not brought about by the Sophists, who, indeed, had little political 
influence, but was mainly due to a wide-spread feeling that his 
teaching was adverse to morality and religion, a belief strengthened 
by the political circumstances of the time, a period of violent 
democratic reaction, consequent on the overthrow of the oligarchy 
of the Thirty Tyrants. At the same time, he cannot admit that the 
circumstances of the case, though they may extenuate the guilt 
of the act, actually excuse it,—that it can by any possibility be 
pardoned to a generation which had accepted so great a change 
from the traditional belief of their ancestors, which had listened 
with pleasure to the sceptical poetry of Euripides, and had laughed 
at the irreverence of Aristophanes; that it was anything less, in 
fact, than a “‘ crying political anachronism, one of those unfortu- 
nate measures by which a policy of reaction is ever sure to expose 
its incompetence and shortsightedness.” 

The remaining portion of Dr. Zeller’s work has less interest 
for the ordinary reader than for the student of philosophy. 
Its subject is the ‘‘ imperfect followers of Socrates,” and it 
is, in fact, a résumé of all that is known about the Megarean, 
Cynic, and Cyrenaic schools. We are shown how these schools 
worked out one side of the Socratic teaching to the exclusion of 
every other, and how they put into an intelligible shape the pro- 
blems with which the Epicureans and Stoics were subsequently 
occupied. ‘There is a particularly good account of Aristippus of 
Cyrene, founder of the Cyrenaics, one of the most striking per- 
sonalities among the great Socratic philosophers. Aristippus 
held, in contradistinction to the Cynics, that prudent enjoyment 
was a greater art than abstemiousness. It was a characteristic 
saying of his that riches were like shoes, which when too large 
could not be used. 

The reader will find in Mr. Maccoll’s essay on ‘‘The Greek 
Sceptics from Pyrrho to Sextus” a vigorous sketch of one of the 
philosophies which grew out of the systems of “the imperfect 
followers of Socrates.” The essay is one of the very valuable addi- 
tions to literature which we owe to the special prizes that have 
been of late years founded within the Universities, having obtained 
the ‘‘ Hare Prize” at Cambridge last year. Dr. Zeller in his 
concluding chapter points out the connection between the habits 
of thought of the imperfect Socratics and the decay of Greek 
political life; Mr. Maccoll, in his introduction, takes up the sub- 
ject at this point. He points out that Plato and Aristotle had 
become obsolete, because the life which they had taken for 
granted, as it were, in building their philosophies had passed 
away. In these later days, he says:— 

“TIow could any one imagine man to be a political being, or fancy 

that individuals were but incidental parts of the whole body of the 
State? Who could hope to realize a new scheme of polity, such as 
Plato, perhaps, had dreamed of achieving, with the help of Dion or 
Dionysius ? What community would now ask a philosopher to draw up its 
laws? Laws had come to be given by the Stater and Sarissa. ... . If 
political freedom had perished, still, the Stoics said, the individual might 
be free, free from responsibility to others, in that he was responsible to 
himself alone—freo from external law, as having a higher law in him- 
self. If the restless activity and ambition which had been so dear to 
the Greeks, and to the Athenians especially, were now impossible, 
Epicurus taught that this fretful energy had embittered life, that it 
must and ought to be abandoned for the obedience to nature. When 
turmoil prevailed without, when might seemed right, the Pyrrhonean 
extolled that pure apathy of the soul which rises far above the jars of 
life,—which, if it knows no good, yet knows no evil.” 
Pyrrho and the New Academy are Mr. Maccoll’s immediate sub- 
jects, and he treats them with a power and mastery which enable 
him to make his hundred pages a very complete and lucid 
exposition. 





THE GLOBE EDITION OF POPE.* 





Mr. Warp has managed to compress the poetical works of Pope, 
excluding indeed his Homer, into a small compass, but there is 
nothing cramped or scanty about this admirable edition. The | 
notes are generally complete, save in one or two instances ; the | 
illustrations cover a wide range of literature; and the editor's 
sympathy with his author is all the more genuine from the | 
absence of onesidedness and exaggeration. Ardent lovers of Pope 
may perhaps find Mr. Ward too cold. We confess that in our | 
judgment there are places in which he lays himself open to this 
reproach. But it is a question if this kind of treatment does not 
add more to a real appreciation of Pope than constant repetition 





* The Poetical Works of Alerander Pope: the Globe Edition. Edited by Adolphus 
William Ward. London: Macmillan. 1569. i 


of his merits. The clearest of English writers hardly needs a 
commentator, except to show the narrow personal bearing of that 
satire which in its broad human features is for all times and all 
nations. Mr. Ward says very truly that ‘“‘the men and women 
of Pope’s satires and epistles, his Atticus and Atossa, and Sappho 
and Sporus, are real types, whether they be more or less faithful 
portraits of Addison and the old Duchess, of Lady Mary and 
Lord Hervey. His Dunces are the Dunces of all times; his 
orator Henley the mob orator, and his awful Aristarch the don, 
of all epochs ; though there may have been some merit in Theo- 
bald, some use even in Henley, and though in Bentley there was 
undoubted greatness. But in Pope's hands individuals become 
types, and his creative power in this respect surpasses that of the 
Roman satirists, and leaves Dryden himself behind.” No doubt 
it creates a new pleasure to know that there was so much fidelity 
in all these portraits as to give every line the success of a 
scandal. Good notes, such as these of Mr. Ward's, show us 
how closely packed were all Pope's satires, and that the terse- 
ness, which was one of his boasts, never excluded a thought 
or interfered with its comprehension. But this is nearly all we 
want of an editor. We do not need flabby praise, which is only 
effectual as a contrast, or translations of epigrams into twaddle 
with the object of making things plain to the meanest capacity. 
Almost all readers can appreciate Pope, though, of course, there 
are degrees in their enjoyment. We think, however, that their 
enjoyment will be heightened by Mr. Ward’s freedom from pre- 
judice, and that having all the materials for judging the poet put 
before them with an air of impartiality, they will be more likely to 
come to the right conclusion than if they had been repeatedly told 
what they ought to admire, or had been stunned with invectives 
against the moral character of one whom they might otherwise be 
tempted to admire too highly. 

The remark to which we chiefly take exception among Mr. 
Ward’s less favourable judgments of Pope is one that ushers in the 
‘“‘Satires.” “ No private enemy of the poet,” we are told, ** no 
political opponent of his friends, has a chance of candid and fair 
treatment. Even Sir Robert Walpole is only incidentally 
recognized as not wholly without virtues, because he had once con- 
ferred a personal favour upon Pope; even Addison’s moral purity 
only meets with recognition because the quarrel between him and 
Pope was at an end with the death of the former. ‘The endless 
egotism of Pope, and the standard by which in the end 
he measured his opinion of others, accordingly deprive him of 
the right to be esteemed a moralist in these his most brilliant 
efforts ; and notwithstanding his deprecation of the term, he can 
only be regarded with reference to them as a wit.” A few lines 
before Mr. Ward had spoken far more justly of Pope’s ‘not un- 
worthy self-consciousness,” and this phrase is a sufficient answer 
to the charge of endless egotism. It must be remembered that 
when Pope finally engaged in satire he was the chief poet of 
his time. He had already been attacked by so many foes that the 
mere task of answering them was enough to engross him. ‘ Full 
ten years slandered, did he once reply?” he asks in the prologue 
to the ‘‘ Satires ;” and though he was replying now, this line shows 
that he was not taking up the cudgels too quickly. For our own 
part, we should be sorry to miss one of Pope’s allusions to himself. 
‘The way in which he speaks on that subject in the “ Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot ” is far too lofty to be coupled with any of those meaner 
motives which we associate with egotism :— 

“ Not Fortune's worshipper, nor Fashion's fool, 
Not Lucre’s madman, nor Ambition’s tool, 
Not proud, nor servile ;—be one Poet's praise, 
That, if he pleas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways: 
That Flatt'ry, ev'n to Kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a Lie in verse or prose the same. 
That not in Fancy’s maze he wander'd long, 
But stoop'’d to Truth, and moraliz'd his song ; 
That not for Fame, but Virtue’s better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critic, half approving wit, 
The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit; 
Laugh’'d at the loss of friends he never had, 
The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad ; 
The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed ; 
The tale reviv'd, the lie so oft o’erthrown, 
Th’ imputed trash, and dullness not his own ; 
The morals blackened when the writings scape, 
The libell’d person, and the pictur’d shape ; 
Abuse, on all he lov'd, or lov’d him, spread, 
A friend in exile, or a father, dead ; 
The whisper, that to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sov’REIGN’s ear :— 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the past ; 
For thee, fair Virtue! welcome ev'n the dust!” 
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Again, in the epilogue to the “ Satires” he breaks out into a 
similar strain :— 
“ Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me; 
Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 
Yet touch’d and sham’d by Ridicule alone.” 
To Lord Hervey, the Lord Fanny and the Sporus of some of 
Pope’s bitterest satire, this might naturally seem an overweening 
boast. We find it too sincere and hearty to be passed over in 
any estimate of Pope’s character. A mere wit, one whose ‘life 
is a warfare on earth,” would have known better than to show 
such a front as this to his enemies. Even if Pope’s immediate 
object in these pieces was to revenge himself on those who 
had attacked him, Mr. Ward has shown already that the scope 
of the ‘‘Satires” was much wider. Much of the ‘‘ Dunciad” is taken 
up with personalities, and many of them are gross and revolting. 
Yet, as Thackeray has said in his ‘* English Humourists,” parts of 
the fourth book are finer than anything else that Pope has written. 
We may deny the name of a moralist to the man who bit in 
Addison’s portrait with acid, and we inay think that the lines 
which embalm Lord Hervey in amber are inspired by malice 
rather than by keenness of insight. But if there was nothing 
more in these passages than wit, which is apt to be blunted by the 
removal of its butt, than injured egotism, which would not survive 
the occasion, than a personal standard of criticism, which depends 
wholly on the persons mutually concerned, would not Pope’s satire 
have become a thing of the past, a chapter in the ‘*‘ Curiosities of 
Literature,” or rather in the ‘* Quarrels of Authors?” Mr. Ward 
seems to forget the value of a line of praise from Pope, when he 
says that Sir Robert Walpole is only incidentally recognized as 
not wholly without virtues. The two passages in which direct 
reference is made to Walpole cannot of course compare with the 
many panegyrics on Pope’s personal friends, but we think the 
compliment conveyed in the following lines is none the less grace- 
ful from its rarity :— 
“ Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 
Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power ; 
Seen him, uncumbered with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.” 

While we are engaged in stating our differences with Mr. 
Ward, we may point out a few omissions or inaccuracies in his 
notes. It seems to us rather forced to explain the very natural 
couplet-— 

“Out with it, Dunciad, let the secret pass, 

That secret to each fool—that he’s an ass !”—— 
by a reference to the ass laden with authors that figured on the 
frontispiece of the later editions of the‘ Dunciad.” ‘The notes on 
the line ‘‘ but stoop’d to Truth and moralized his song” would, we 
think, have been more complete, and have brought out the force 
of the expression more fully, if they had noticed Byron’s most 
inapt suggestion, that ‘‘ rose to truth ” ought to have been substi- 
tuted. It is by a very unusual oversight on the part of Mr. Ward 
that the note on Pope’s Murray omits to give the title under which 
he is known to posterity. But there certainly should have been a 
note on the lines in which Pope professes to take leave of Satire, 
and to turn to worthier themes, promising with the most touching 
gravity to:— 
“ Teach the melancholy Muse to mourn, 

Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 

And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 

All parts performed, and ail her children blest.” 
It is true that Pope’s blandness always makes us suspect some- 
thing, and Mr. Ward has not forgotten to point out that when 
George II. is praised for opening all the main, the allusion is to 
the insults which had been passed on the British flag by Spanish 
ships, as the tribute to the King’s warlike ardour typifies his 
pacific inaction, and a review of English literature is addressed to 
him because he had never read an English book. Yet the poet’s 
respectful grief might almost blind his readers to the terms on 
which Queen Caroline was with Frederick Prince of Wales. 
Again, when a sketch is given us of Ralph in the notes to the 
‘* Dunciad,” the account of him in Franklin’s autobiography might 
well have been laid under contribution. A note on another 
passage of the ‘‘ Dunciad” seems to us imperfect. ‘The lines 


“To happy Convents, bosomed deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines,’ 


’ 


are said to allude to ‘the purple stockings worn by abbés.” We 
should have understood them to mean the purple faces induced by 
much wine and more sleep. But they may fairly include both 
extremities. 2 





A very pleasant feature of Mr. Ward’s notes is their aptness of 
illustration. Not only the classical authors, ancient and modern, 
but Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, the Biglow Papers and the 
Almanach des Gourmands furnish parallel passages. Occasionally, too, 
though rarely, Mr. Ward emulates the malice of his author. The 
note on ** Pope’s economy in the matter of wine,” which tells the 
story of the poet’s putting a pint of wine on the table, taking two 
small glasses himself, and then saying to his two guests, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I leave you to your wine,” is appended to the passage in 
which Pope promises ancient friends a hearty welcome, a plain 
but sufficient dinner, and ‘‘ cheerful healths.” When Warburton 
remarks that Brunswick’s and Britain’s cause are synonymous 
terms, Mr. Ward adds, ‘‘ hardly always so in Pope’s mouth.” The 
line to which this note is affixed ought of itself to have saved the 
earlier commentator from such an error, and would have justified 
a much more severe correction. But Mr. Ward is remarkably 
modest in his allusions to former editors. Where he differs from 
them, he generally enables the public to judge which is in the right, 
and in one place, at least, we think, the verdict will go against 
him. He is, however, always more ready to praise and quote his 
predecessors than to recast their information and adopt it without 
an acknowledgment. We must pronounce him, on the whole, 
eminently conscientious, if once or twice we have found him hardly 
fair, and though we disagree with some of his notes, we cannot 
deny them the praise of being useful, while we thank them for 
much that is enjoyable. 





THE CRUST AND THE CAKE.* 
A qQuier story, not without a quiet beauty, and some quiet 
power; power of the kind met with occasionally in some preacher 
who, in the very midst of uttering mere platitudes, drops his 
voice as he touches some deeper string which vibrates in the hearts 
of his audience because its first thrill is in his own. By the way, 
what is the secret of some people’s liking for sermons? ‘I'he ques- 
tion is & propos of our subject, for our story has a decidedly strong 
affinity with preaching. It is the fashion, we all know, to affect 
to despise sermons as we affect to despise stories with a moral, or 
affect a very strong contempt for ‘‘common-place” people. “It 
is not affectation.” ossibly not ; common-place people are apt to 
be decidedly acid sermons, nine out of ten sigularly meaning- 
less ; and the stories with a moral have often nothing else to re- 
commend them; indeed, make that one fact, like charity, cover a 
huge number of sins. Yet, after all, it strikes us, an exceptional 
class claims a monopoly of opinion in this matter, and that there 
remains the far wider number who like to be preached to, from 
a safe distance; that is, with anything approaching conscious 
individuality dropped; and there is a subtle reason for this 
having its roots deeper than might at first appear, and 
which is the secret of the success and failure of more 
preaching than perhaps we are disposed to admit. It is 
that where the preacher is worthy of his work, he dares say 
what the most intimate friend, what even the dual inner self dare 
scarcely venture; can bring to the full light of day thoughts 
whose proportions have grown magnified in the darkness of the 
heart’s inner recesses. Doubts which have gone well nigh to 
drive their possessor mad are shorn at least of their terror when 
shared by another, and to utter is to show at least a capacity for 
sharing them ; aspirations after light which are but gropings after 
God, which never get themselves told, are met as with the strong 
grasp of a friendly hand, by the revealings of an inner life, which 
has its human growth in the speaker's experience. ‘* Common- 
place” people are not good at making other than common-place 
friendships, and we have known men, through the thick rind of 
whose apparent common-places it were impossible to penetrate, 
bearing a life-long load of dull agony, they never dreamt of 
getting a friend to lighten, saved week by week from a sense of 
inner loneliness by the mental sympathy they got all unconsciously 
on his part at the preacher's hands, from some man skilled to tell of 
conflict not won through without manya scar. ‘This was and is the 
secret of the influence of men wide as the poles apart in intellectual 
power; men like Robertson and Maurice, Thomas Aquinas, or 
Jeremy ‘Taylor; of Madame de Guyon or Eugénie de Guérin., And 
in its lesser humbler degree, for we have not wandered as far as we 
may seem from our mark, it is the secret of the possible success of 
books like the one before us. The students of Shakespeare—and 
their name is not legion, though his readers be many,—or the 
audience which appreciates ‘* Romola,” can well afford to pass by & 
little tale in which, nevertheless, they would not find wanting the 
| t touch of nature which makes thes Ww vod world kin. 





Tins! 


* The Crus wend the Cake, By Edward Garrett. 3 vo Lo ilun Tinsley, 186% 
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criticism, ‘‘damning with faint praise.” It is not so. ‘ Mr. 
Garrett” bas not attained a literary success. Looked at artisti- 
cally, he may even be said to have failed; he has found 
it necessary to label his every sketch; and has preached 
unmercifully, in his determination that we should not miss the 
moral with which he would adorn his tale. But then his preaching 
is very good, his label sometimes worth more than his sketch, as 
for instance, in the first pages of the book, which set forth the 
history of one Sir Richard Benbow, who was not born Sir Richard, 
but was a nameless foundling adopted by a worthy Puritan couple, 
who lost their lives in the Great Plague. When at times the worthy 
Bridget is disposed to check the boy’s miserly spirit by a reminder of 
how ill he might have fared with himself had his foster-father been 
of his mind, her husband stops her with the quiet hint, ‘I 
mind the parson said, we must plant good deeds wherever we can, 
and we must not pull them up to see how they grow, else we'll 
kill them altogether,”—a remark worthy of Mrs. Poyser. ‘This 
boy grows rich by saving, and ultimately leaves his money to found 
himself a name. Sir Richard Benbow’s bequest is from genera- 
tion to generation to furnish means every seven years to apprentice 
two lads in the parish of St. Aubyn, to be selected by the 
churchwardens, and the fortunes of two of the successful candidates 
for this bequest form part of this story; it is a homely one, with 
hardly an unnatural or strained incident throughout, and it must 
needs touch somewhere all whose lives have touched life at many 
points. ‘ Benbow Place” contains just about as much variety, as 
many memories, as varied individualities as we might meet in any 
“Benbow Place” anywhere. No more, but just such as 
we should be quite sure to find there; and it is, we fancy, 
this touch of absolute truth which lends a charm to a tale 
almost too simple for analysis. There is a Mrs. Deane, 
the landlady of the boarding-house of the place, who, say- 
ing nothing absolutely false, yet leaves the listener sore 
and scarified, a woman who fills up the meagreness of her 
nature with the excitement of backbiting. And then Mrs. 
Forres, with her son John,—we have all seen Mrs. Forres some- 
where, the little kindly woman, one of those ‘“‘ who are said to 
bear things bravely, and look as if that capacity had been kept 
in constant practice.” Throughout the three volumes it is rather 
what the author says about the people he has created than the 
people themselves that interest us. He describes Mrs. Forres and 
her friendship for the girl who claims her sympathy, and ends 
a scene between them by observing, ‘The girl had a sound and 
quick judgment of her own, sounder and quicker than her friend's; 
so aman may be stronger than his staff, yet his staff supports 
him.” And, in the comment, we have a revelation of a character 
with which we are all familiar, and probably should, some of us, 
sorely miss; but it is the comment, not the sketch, which reveals 
Mrs. Forres to us. So, too, the secret source of the weariness of 
many a life is noted in the sentence, Alas! for ‘‘ those who must 
survey their own faded lives in the clear glass of monotonous 
leisure.” 

Mr. Garrett has chosen his characters and scenes amid the 
ordinary byways of life; the two lads, Charlie Deane and 
Arthur Maynard, the recipients of old Sir Richard's charity, began 
life together, and the old miser’s bequest is scarcely a blessing to 
either of them. ‘The poverty of Charles's nature comes out every- 
where ; but we think, during his short engagement to the principal 
heroine of the story, it is characterized by a brutal selfishness, 
which, however true to his nature it might be to feel, he was the 
last man so openly to express. Maynard's life is warped by his dis- 
taste for the monotony of the office life to which he is bound. He 
had in him great capacities for good; but yet, ere the end came, he 
was, to all appearance, as great a villain as any in the piece. He 
goes to sea as a common sailor, seeking forgetfulness in a life of 
maddest dissipation; but his better nature is never utterly 
murdered,—in the hours of lowest revelry, remorse was 
alive :— 

“And cruellest of all, memories of himself, innocent and light-hearted, 
full of the promise of noble qualities, which lay writhing within him still. 
For callous or cold natures, Satan takes easily, aud leaves in com- 
parative peace, but your good hearts and your fine dispositions he can 
only destroy by slow tortures, so terrible, that this poor common sailor 
sometimes dared to think it would be a sort of fiendish relief to wake 
in hell, and find himself all devil!” ° 
The finest character in the story—Magdalen King—is spoiled by 
her speeches being always too long. What she has to say is, 
indeed, good enough ; but we are alway conscious that in real life 
she would have stopped half-way, and never have got through all 





After saying this, we may seem, perhaps, in our further | those long sentences, or if she had, would no longer have been the 
remarks, to be guilty of the most heinous of the sins of | 


kind of woman she is here represented. 
The interest of the story really centres in Amy Maynard, whom 
we cannot better describe than in Magdalen King’s words as 


‘tart before she ripened, like a young apple ;” and John Forres, 


the only son of a mother worse than widowed, whose absent 
husband is a perpetual drain on their slender resources ; we should 
do scant justice to this simple story if we did not give the scene 
which lets us into much of the family history. John has been 
earning eight shillings a week, giving his mother six, and now at 
the beginning of a new year the boy is indulging in a bright 
dream as to the possibility of joining a French class, and spending 
a carefully-saved ten shillings in the luxury of procuring 
a present for his mother, and one or two much coveted 
volumes for himself; he returns home, warm with the inner heat 
of pleasurable thoughts :— 

‘He drank one cup of tea, and ate two slices of bread, before his 
mother spoke. Then she began—‘ John,’ and paused. Her voico was 
so low, and her face shaded by her hand, that her son was not sure she 
had spoken.—‘ Did you speak, mother?’ he asked.—‘ Yes,’ she replied, 
suddenly dropping her hand upon the papers, and raising her face and 
meeting his eyes, but only fora moment. ‘John, dear, have you spent 
any of the money that you keep out of your salary ?'—‘ No, mother, 
not yet. I have not wanted anything,’ he answered, with a strange 
sinking of heart.—‘ Then will you lend me seven shillings, dear?’ she 
asked, with a sad humility. ‘I want it for the butcher's bill.’ Johu 
took out his half-sovereign. He had only got the piece of gold that 
day, by giving change to the sub-editor of the City Tablet. He laid 
it down before his mother, but he could not say a word. It was one of 
the supreme moments of his life—the first of those agonies in which a 
man learns the awful mysteries of his spiritual existence. As in the 
face of sudden death, one remembers the pattern of a mother’s gown, 
or the torn leaf of a spelling-book, both long ago forgotten, so John felt 
the wild protest of vanishing dreams, which till then he did not know 
he had indulged. It was natural to think of the French class, and the 
salary; but why of Amy Maynard, and a grand wedding which he had 
seen the week before? Long and long afterwards, when the whole 
setting of his life was changed, and even the memory of that stabbing 
pain was deadoned and dim, he remembered the secret it disclosed 
to him.” 

It is just a homely story, this ; simple enough, over-sententious 
often, but with a something in it which defies analysis, but which 
will most surely commend it; not to the surfeited novel-reader, 
nor to a fastidious literary taste, but to a class who are not what, 
in our arrogant ignorance we dub them, common-place. 





NORTHERN ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 

Wirn a small, but generally a cultivated class, a tour of visits to 
Cathedral cities, —places often famous for nothing but their noble 
churches,—has long been a favourite way of spending a holiday. 
With larger numbers it would become a favourite way, if inns were 
better in these old country towns, and if people would believe that 
neither sea-air nor the sight of foreign capitals is a necessary 
accompaniment of an autumn vacation. It is possible that there 
are persons who refrain from making the tour because they think 
cathedral cities are not exactly ‘‘ the country.” Of some, this isa 
true opinion; but such tranquil, dreamy places as Salisbury, 
Wells, or, on the Continent, Abbeville—places where the very 
blood runs slower, while you saunter along the shady 
side of the way, with a sense of leisure and assured 
laziness—must certainly answer the purpose of an entire 
change to the man who, the week before he visited them, 
was jostling his acquaintances in the Strand, and discussing the 
Home Secretary, the Law Courts, and Mr. Grenville Murray. 
The cathedral cities most readily and advantageously grouped 
together for a tour lie in the south and east of England. Several 
of those in the west—Bristol and Worcester, for instance—have 
long lost the special characteristics of cathedral cities, if they ever 
possessed them. Now, at all events, they are the seats of active 
trade. In the North, these places of interest are more scattered. 
York and Carlisle, Durham and Chester, are divided by wide 
tracts of country. But in the East, Lincoln, Peterborough, and 
Ely and in the South, Salisbury, Wells, and Exeter, or Rochester 
and Canterbury, may be pleasantly combined by the home 
traveller who cares to see old places which in the past were centres 
of life. 

What, we wonder, is the influence of grey cathedral towns 
upon those who habitually dwell in them? It must, at all events, 
be different from that of the manufacturing towns. For, in some 
sense, it may be said that in cathedral cities every day is Sunday, 
and Sunday is not dull: while in the money-getting towns of the 
North, every week-day is a market day and Sunday is the Sabbath. 
To the visitor the chief nuisance which diocesan cities present is 





* Handbook to the Cathedra’s of England, Northern Division. London: Johu 
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the inevitable verger, who takes you under his solemn guardian- 
ship the moment you enter the great church; and, caring only for 
the shilling which is to terminate his recital, repeats the parrot- 
like lecture on Bishop Brown’s tomb and the Duke of Dumpshire’s 
efligy in stone. One is bound to admit that the nuisance is not 
confined to England ; for of all vergers whom this writer has ever 
beheld, the most immovable stickler for precedent was the old, 
the almost historic mumbler who showed him through an abbey 
by the Seine. The French call these men Swisses—is it because 
they are the paid retainers of a cause in which they have no 
interest ? 

But these Cathedral handbooks are the best of guides, and we 
gladly turn to them. The volumes before us—two in number— 
contain accounts of York, Ripon, Carlisle, Durham, Chester, and 
Manchester. They are clearly written, and will be of interest to 
the professional architect, though it is to the intelligent amateur 
that they professedly appeal. ‘The illustrations, too, are thoroughly 
well executed ; care being shown in not obscuring the necessary de- 
tails to produce a merely effective picture. There is variety enough 
in the buildings here treated,—Durham, with its mass of Norman ; 
York, with its pure Early English transept, and more abundant 
glories of the Decorated period ; and Manchester, whose cathedral 
is a lately-restored church of the era of the Perpendicular. Instead 
of wandering over the whole, we shall do best to confine any more 
detailed notice to one church, York Minster,—a church which, in 
diversity of interest and in richness of style is only equalled in 
England by Canterbury. Salisbury is more uniform, and has the 
lighter elegance of the thirteenth century. Abroad, Cologne is 
more giant-like, and Amiens—if we may speak thus roughly— 
more vividly impressive. 

Where now stands the Decorated nave of York, stood, before 
the fourteenth century, a nave that was Norman. When the 
Norman nave gave place to that which was newer and more mag- 
nificent, no regard was paid to the already existing transepts, of 
which one—the south—is, as we have said already, an unusually 
pure specimen of Early English, or thirteenth-century work. No 
one will require to be told that as each period had its style, so the 
architects of each period rarely forsook that style. But there was 
a way of combination and compromise, which has not been 
followed at York. At Ely, Westminster, and St. Alban’s, as the 
author of this book reminds us, great influence was exercised over 
the Decorated work by the Early English building which had 
risen before it. 

That in which York Minster most unmistakably excels the 
other cathedrals of England is the beauty and richness of its 
windows. The most superficial observer, looking at the “ Five 
Sisters of York” and at the great window in the west front, must 
remark this. But it is not alone because of these that the Minster 
excels. Little of the painted glass, placed profusely about the 
building, was injured at the time of the Reformation ; and when, 
in 1644, the city surrendered to Fairfax, it was on the express 
condition that neither churches nor other buildings should be 
defaced. There cannot possibly be a more striking contrast—and 
it is hard, in contrasting the two, to declare which is the more 
beautiful—than that between the simple aud severe elegance of 
the ‘* Five Sisters,” in the north transept, and the elaborate 
splendour of the great western window. The window of five 
lights—so separate that they are like five tall, slender windows, 
side by side in their quiet and colourless beauty —is, in our opinion, 
entirely unique. So is the Decorated window in the west, but that 
is only unique in deyree of perfection, not in hind. Still it is pos- 
sibly the greater wonder, and architects say that itis only equalled 
by the east window at Carlisle—that which is Carlisle’s chief 
attraction. We have no right to put forth our individual opinion 
against those who hold so decidedly that the Cumberland window 
is equally magnificent. Mr. Fergusson says that its tracery is 
the finest in the world; but we agree with the author of the 
Handbook before us, and with Messrs. Poole and [ugall, that this 
may well be, without the window being the finest window as a 
whole. ‘*The window at Carlisle consists of two perfect com- 
positions united under a common head, by the interposition of a 
third. That at York is one vast design, of which no part is 
perfect without the rest.” ‘These lines are from Gent's ‘* York 
Cathedral.” ‘The ZZundbook shall furnish us with the rest :— 

“The great west window was no doubt the last to be filled with 
stained glass. This was done in 1338, at the expense of Archbishop 
Melton, who gave 100 marks for the purpose. It contains three distinct 
rows of figures. Below, eight archbishops, unnamed. Above, eight 
saints, among whom St. Peter, St. Paul, St. James, and St. Catherine 
are conspicuous ; and above, again, is a series of smaller figures. The 
rich and solemn colouring of this window, the fine arrangement of 
figures and canopies, and the manner in which the glass is adapted to 





the graceful lines of the tracery, render it worthy of all possible study 
of attention. It should be mentioned, however, that many of the heads 
of the figures are modern,—the work of Peckett, who was employed to 
restore this window about the year 1747.” 

The form of the chapter-house, as at Wells, Salisbury, and 
Westminster, is octagonal; but, unlike other octagonal chapter- 
houses, this one has no central pillar. Each bay contains a high 
window, with late geometrical tracery. There are six arches in 
each bay. ‘The canopy, overhanging the seats, has two pendants 
of leafage in front of each recess. Above it bends a cornice of 
vine leaves and grapes. In many respects, York Chapter-House 
is entitled to the praise of the ancient rhyme, painted by its 
entrance, ‘‘ Ut rosa flos florum, sic est domus ista domorum.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
me? Tae 

Das Lied von der Glocke: the Song of the Bell. By Schiller, with a 
translation by the late W. H. Merivale. (Williams and Norgate.)—In 
this little book the text and the translation appear on opposite pages, a 
useful enough arrangement, had some footnotes been added pointing out 
the not unfrequent inaccuracies of rendering. We see, for instance, on 
p. 5, |. 7, the lines,— 

“ Koeht des Kupfers Brei 

Schnell das Zinn herbei,”’ 
translated thus,— 
* Quickly bring the tin, 
Cast the copper in.” 

Now Schiller knew perfectly well that, there being 80 parts of copper to 
20 of tin in bell-metal, the tin is thrown in when the copper is in a fused 
condition, and this accordinglyis the senso of the passage. On p. 9, again, 
the word foundery can no more be accepted for founding than brewery 
could for brewing. ‘Should the foundery fail” would mean, not the 
miscarriage of the operation, but the collapse of the whole undertaking in 
quite another sense. Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Merivale’s 
translation possesses a fair amount of literary and poetical merit, and 
preserves throughout much of the spirit and tone of the original poom. 
Here, for instance, is a fairly successful passage, though it is not always 
adequate :— 





“And, oh! be this its glad vocation— 
The destined end of its creation! 
High raised above the nether world, 
In heaven's blue canopy to swing. 
And whence the thunderbolts are hurled 
Its loud responsive voice to fling : 
There shall its clear-toned notes resemble 
The hymnings of the starry choir, 
Round which the planets move and tremble 
In praises of the Almighty Sire ; 
While listening to the angelic song, 
They lead the wreath-crowned year along. 
To themes eternal welfare bringing 
We consecrate its brazen chime, 
As hour by hour, its hammer swinging 
Shall touch the waving wings of Time ; 
Shall lend its tongue for fate to borrow— 
Itself unfeeling joy or sorrow; 
Still with its hollow boom attending 
Life’s changeful drama to its ending: 
And as each clang, so solemn sounding, 
Faint vibrates on the listener's ear, 
Oh! let it teach, his pride confounding, 
That nothing is perpetual here.” 

Poems. By George Howard, Earl of Carlisle. (Moxon.)—The Oxford 
Prize Poem on “ Paestum ” with which this yolume commences isa type 
of all its contents. Lord Carlisle wrote to perfection the sort of verse 
which is suggested when one thinks of a Newdigate. He had taste 
feeling, and culture. He could handle the heroic couplet with a skill 
that surpassed all but the very best imitators of Pope. But his verse, 
even when it is most sonorous or most gracoful, never seems to have 
the ring of true poetry. The keenest critic, it is true, could hardly find 
in this volume a single fault of expression or of rhythm; but it would 
be just as difficult to find a striking thought, or even a striking line. 
Nor can we trace any signs of growth in what he wrote. The poem 
which won the Newdigate Prize in 1821 is not perceptibly inferior to 
verses which bear a date forty years later. He early learnt to imitate 
the style of his groat master, and there was little to be done in acquiring 
the art more perfectly. The one point, in fact, in which his taste shows 
itself at fault is a subject in which he was most manifestly influenced 
by Pope. Nothinginthe “Iliad” could be more unlike Homor than this 
is unlike to schylus. It is a paraphrase of part of the first chorus in 
the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 

“ To Greece she left the javelin and the shield, 

Th’ embattled navy, and the tented fleld: 

While to ill-fated [lion's war-girt tower 

She bore perdition for her bridal dower ; 

Light thro’ the portal see the frail one glide, 

Each tie neglected and each law detied.” 
This was, we suppose, an early work, but the paraphraso of the eighth 
chapter of Daniel, published in 1853, is equally open to the same 
criticism. Take these lines, for instance :— 


“ The turbaned hordes of Araby adv: 
Urge the fleet barb, and hurl th’ 
Mid Egypt's temples, and o'er Ba 
Copt, Moor, and Goth, uplift submissive hands : 
On Xeres’ bank, and Andalusia’s plain, 
Cowers all the recreant chivalry 
Wealth sits enthroued ‘mid Cord 
And Science dwells in soft Grans 
Nor less where Eastern ethers brightly simile, 
To the chill Oxus from the sultry Nile, 
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The dusky tribes receive the Prophet's law, 

And to his Caliphs bend with prostrate awe.” 

Could anything be more curiously unlike Hebrew prophecy? But 
most of Lord Carlisle’s verses are very good in their way. Here aro 
some lines, “On a Tree planted by the Countess of St. German’s " :— 


“ Poor tree, a gentle mistress placed thee here, 
To be the glory of the glade around, 
Thy life has but survived one fleeting year, 
And she, too, sleeps beneath another mound. 


“ But mark what different terms your fates allow, 
Though like the period of your swift decay, 
Thine are the withered branch and sapless bough, 
Hers the green memory and immortal day.” 


The volume is a pleasant memorial to one of the most amiable and 
accomplished of men. 


Egmont: a Tragedy by Goethe. Edited with English notes, by C. A. 
Buchheim. (Clarendon Press Series.)—This is the first of a proposed 
series of German authors, and as one of the most noteworthy of the 
classics of that language Lymont is well worthy of the place. Dr. Buch- 
heim has done his work very thoroughly and well. The historical 
allusions he explains by references to original authorities, especially 
Strada, from whom the bulk of them is derived, and he gives both the 
Latin and the English translations. The text has been carefully revised ; 
the notes are sufficiently copious, and contain full elucidations of such 
difficulties as occur. These, indeed, are not unfrequent; in the popular 
scenes especially there are many idiomatic expressions in rendering 
which Professor Buchheim smooths the way for the learner. Besides 
remarks on grammatical structure, the notes contain various philological 
comparisons with ancient and modern languages; in this part of his 
work the editor acknowledges obligations, which indeed are unavoidable, 
to the labours of Grimm and Becker. In the historical introduction 
reference is made to tho works of Schiller, Prescott, and Motley, to 
the elaborate introduction to the “ Correspondence de Philippe IL.,” by 
the learned Belgian archivist, M. Gachard, and to a work by M. de 
Juste, entitled “ A Vindication of Counts Egmont and Horn.” Follow- 
ing the “ historical introduction,” we have a “critical analysis,” which 
treats of the drama in accordance with Goethe's own expressed opinions. 
It contains some very apposite remarks on the poet’s dramatic concep- 
tion of Egmont, and enables the reader to get an insight into the 
reasons which determined him to draw a somewhat idealized portrait of 
his hero. If Goethe has swerved from the line of strict historical truth 
in order to bring into stronger relief the character of the great Nether- 
land patriot, he has nevertheless preserved in ali their integrity the facts 
of his political career. A useful sketch of Goethe’s life is added. 
Altogether we have here a peculiarly praiseworthy specimen of a series 


Sword and Pen. By Walter Clinton. (Nimmo.)—Under this title, 
which seems somewhat affected, Mr. Clinton gives an account of somo 
of the great men of Queen Elizabeth's time, of whom Raleigh, Drake, 
Sir Philip Sidney, and Shakespeare are the chief. There are some 
stories that can scarcely bo told too often ; that, for instance, of the end 
of Raleigh’s life, when, with magnificent courage, he raised his head 
from the block, and said to the executioner, “ What dost thou fear? 
Strike, man!” and that of the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Mr. 
Clinton has had recourse to the best authorities, not, it must be under- 
stood, without due acknowledgment, and has acquitted himself, on the 
whole, very well. The literary part of his work does not strike us as 
being particularly good, but his narratives are spirited, and he has 
chosen a subject which sets off to the best even moderate skill in the 
writer. 
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Its expenses are small, being little more than Three per cent. of its gross income. 

It investigates its affairs every year, and applies the surplus SOLELY in reduction of the Premiums, which by this means havo been reduced, on 
the average, One per cent. per annum for the last 29 years, and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 
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* A ANDALUZA”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 

Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
ne address JOSE PIODEL A, 124 Fenchurch street, 

C 

Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 23s and 51s 
respec ctively, sent on rec eipt of remittance. 


E 'XCELLI LENT BEEF TE EA, for 24d a 
Pint. 

Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron 
Liebig, whose sig gnature is on every genuine jar. 

Supplied to the British, Prussian, French, Russian, 

Dutch, and other Governments, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
JINAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
.w This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 

Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England: or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal aud 
pink label ; cork branded “ Kinahau's L L Ww hisky.” 


VILMER 'S EASY CHAIRS, C OUCHES 
and SOFAS, the Best Made, 300 different shapes 
eonstantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
} Street. An Illustrated Cat logue post free, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the tinest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and vases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 





\ FOOD’ r APESTRY DE XCORATIONS 
HOWARD'S PATENT, 
No, 2,138. 
Superseding all other kinds. 
Show Rooms—26 aud 27 Berners street, Oxford 
street, W. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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ATIC OLL’S WINTER OVERCOATS 
of New Materials, Designs, and Finish, at the 
lowest charges for cash payments. 


NICOL FRIEZE PEA JACKETS, 
25s. 








Nicouus WITNEY NAP OVER- 
COATS, 31s 6d. 
ICOLL’S BEAVER OVERCOATS, 


lined Satin, 733 6d; with Silk, 63s; with Italian 
cloth, 52s 6d. 


OR TRAVELLING. — NICOLL’S 

Tartan and other Scotch Shawls and Mauds, to 

be worn as wrappers for the shoulders or knees; also 

Cloaks with Hoods, and Rugs from 15s 6d each, for the 
like purpose, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 113, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man- 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 
Birmingham: 39 New street. 

IELD’S ‘* TRANSPARENT HONEY” 

SOAP in Tablets, 5 to Ib., beautifully scented, and 
“YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome bexes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 

Wholesale—J. C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, S.E. 

VIELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique, Price 3d 
per tablet. 








See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


ONOGRAMS.—The STATIONERY 

COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS 

of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 

free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, 
and 12 Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


ANILA CIGARS.—MESSRS. 

VENNING and Co., of 17 East India Chambers, 

have just received a Consignment of No. 5 Manila 

Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 

5 a 37s 6d per — Sample boxes of 100, 83. Orders 
nie y & remi 


HERRLES, PALE or GOLD.— 

T. 0. LAZENBY, Wine Merchant, 90, 92 Wigmore 
street, London, W. 

No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich)...... 248. 

3.—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich)...... 368. 

§.—Fine Dessert Sherry ......(Dry or rich)...... 488, 


AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
dozen, or 8s per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 73 per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half hhd.; or £10 per hhd,; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent-peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the con- 
sumption be moderately quick. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments 80 long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street. Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, S.E 
| ete S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “* Elizabeth Lazend iby.” 


TV ERY FAMILY ‘SHOULD KEEP 

4 the FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters' 
Quinine Wine), for strengthening the system. Sold by 
grocers, oilmen, confectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen, 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, the original makers, 
Worcester House, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


(Rosse and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 
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In pint and quart tius, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. 
AUCE.—LEA and P ER RI N S. 
The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
U. —— for piquancy and flavour. 
AS. 5.4 ; EA and PERRINS' SAUCE 
WARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see we pode of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the Werld. 











HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER. — The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 


Fiddle OF poad Thread King’s 





Old Silver 
per dozen, £5. d...£ 8. d.. -£ 8. d. od 8, d 
Table Forks or Spoons 1 10. 2 . 2 
Dessert do. do. 1 





Tea Spoons ... eennee i! 
Other articles are in’ proportion. 

These are all strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other Houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices, 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ...£1 2s 0d ye: doz. 
Dessert ., es oa lés 0d 
Tea Spoons ... oe on 103 Od 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers, and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process 


fg S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING ITRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. B contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of 

ELECTRO-PLATE and BRiITANNIA METAL GoOObs, 
DisH COVERS, CANDELABRA, 
Hor-WATER DISHES, BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
STOVES and FENDERS, TRON and Brass Bev 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 








KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and Bep-HANG- 
LAMPS and GASELIERS, INGS. 

Tea TRAYS, BEv-ROOM CABINET Fur- 
Urns and KErrLes, NITURE, 


TABLE CUTLERY, TURNERY Goops, 

CLOCKS, KITCHEN UTENSILS, &c. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1,14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 6 Perry’ 3 place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 








PIDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates ‘the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swollings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &e. Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—* Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties [ find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 
pie AN’S SEA SALT.—“38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, MS. 


ipsan's SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in full activity. Parchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 16s; 561b., 8s. 














RUPTURES. “ag ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

wit rE MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s lid, Post 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
PLAS TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

4) &ec., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAK NESSand SWELLING of the LEt iS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
aud are drawn on like an Rpm stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufucturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


XYGENATED WATER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 

try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 

to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 

pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health.—Labor- 
atory, 36 Long Acre, 





ME LIVERPOOL and LONDON ana 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 Cornhill. 
At the Annual Mecting, held 26th February, 1869, the 
Report of the Directors for the year 1868 showed t! ll 





The Fire Premiums were...............+e.se.cese 

The New Life Premiums £23,403 and the total on 
The Annuities payable .... 7 =e 56,002 
The Invested Funds ............ 3,538,673 






Being an increase on 1867 of £ 


1O SLER’S CRYS TAL GL ASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Modere “ Lamps and Lamps for India. 

ABLE GLASS of all kinds. 

ORN. AMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms. 

_ Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 
| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, aud Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


DS TISTRY.— Mr. A. ESKELL, 
L Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 
works, may be consulted at his only residence, 3 
Grosvenor street (a2 few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, “ Modern Dentistry,” “ Pure Dentistry,” 
“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
post free for seven stamps 


ROFESSOR PEPPER has returned 
from Holland, and will DELIVER a LECTURE 
on the TENTOONSTELLING, or International Exhi- 
bition at Amsterdam, on MONDAY, the 27th of Sep- 
tember, at eight. The lecture will be illustrated by a 
complete series of dioramic pictures of the noble build- 
ing and its contents ; also of the costumes and the “ Fine 
Art” of Holland. The grand Experiments with the 
Great Lightning Induction Coil, and all the other 
entertainments, as usual, at the ROYAL POLY- 
TECHNIC, 











HAT AND UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T H. coo €Ud#:«COdsR 
e 156 STRAND, 156. 

Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. 


\ R. JOHN DALE, Analytical Chemist, 
_ Manchester, says:—* At the request of several 
friends who have introduced PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
into their families as a medicine, I have submitted them 
to a strict chemical analysis, in order to ascertain 
whether they contained any of those active mercurial 
and other mineral preparations now so commonly intro- 
duced into many advertised medicines. I beg tu say 
that I find them worthy of being recommended to the 
public for their great efficacy and simplicity, and, as 
stated by the proprietors, to be really vegetable pills, 
containing, as they, do, nothing but what isof vegetable 
origin.” 








INDIGESTION 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 14 a, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. Indigestion, 
Stomach and Liver Complaints. —Persons suffer- 

ing from any disorders of the liver, stomach, or the 
organs of digestion should have recourse to Holloway's 
Pills, as there is no medicine known that acts on these 
particular complaints with success. Its peculiar pro- 
prieties strengthe n the stomach, increase the appetite, 
and rouse the sluggish liver. For bowel complaints it 
is invaluable, as it removes every primary derange- 
ment, thereby restoring the patient to the soundest 
health and strength. These preparations may be used 
at all times, and in all countries, by persons affecte1 by 
biliousuess, nausea, or disordered liver; for flatuleucy 
and heartburn they are specifics. Indeed, no ail- 
ment of the digestive organs can long resist their purify- 
ing and corrective powers. 








MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
wo D'S - 
AIR RE STORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will Ses Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





—— 
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HE PRESS.—A Verbatim Reporter of 
ability is open to an Engagement. 
Address, “DELTA,” care of Henry Greenwood, 
Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 





\ fISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of 

HISTORY and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

and LITERATURE, will recommence her Courses of 

Lessons in these subjects early in October. 

143 (late 15) King Henry's Road, Upper Avenue 
Vv. 


aye 





R. THOMSON (Graduate of the 
London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 
Young Gentlemen, six as Boarders (three vacancies), 
and a limited number as Day Scholars. He has 
removed from 40 Frederick Street to the house hitherto 
occupied by Mr. MACCOLL, at 12 RUTLAND SQuAke, 
EDINBURGH. 
Mr, MACCOLL has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire confidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualitied 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge, 
ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
deliver a Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY 
applied to GEOLOGY and the ARTS, at King’s College, 
London, on Wednesday and Friday mornings, at 9 
o'clock, during October, November, and December, 
commencing October 8. Fee, £2 2s. 
A Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY willalso be delivered on Thursday evenings 
at 8 o'clock. These begin October 14, and will be con- 
tinued to Easter, 1870. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 
Professor TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in Mineralogy and Geology, illustrated by a large 
number of specimens, at his residence, 149 Strand, W.C, 





NOTICE. 
OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
Jermyn street, London. 

The Session will begin on MONDAY, the 4th of 
OCTOBER. 

Prospectuses may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1869-70. 

The PROSPECTUS for the Session commencing on 
the 4th October next will be sent free on application 
to the Registrar. Special prospectuses of the Engineer- 
ing Course, and of the Evening Classes, may be 
obtained in like manner. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
EDICAL EDUCATION for 
WOMEN. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the Universities 
open to Women and to be awarded by competitive 
examination in June 1870, are offered to Women who 
desire to enter the Medical Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper Berkeley street, Portman square, London. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SEASON will commence on Friday, 
October 1st. 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls, 
subject to the College regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the Hospital or 
College application may be made, personally or by 
letter, to Mr. Morrant Baker, the Resident Warden ; 
or at the Museum or Library. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 








MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in each year, for the convenience of gentle- 
men who are preparing forthe Matriculation Examina- 
tion at the London University,—from October to 
January, and from March to June. Provision will be 
made for teaching all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

(1) Classies, French, English, Modern Geography and 
English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Mondays and Thursdays from 12 to 2 p.m. 

(2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy —P. J. 
Hensley, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 

Tuesdays and Fridays from 11 to 1 p.m. 

(3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Hospital. 

Tuesdays and Fridays from 2 to 3 p.m. 

Fee for the Course of Three Months ..,....... 10 guineas. 

Fee for (1) or (2) 5 guineas. 

Fee for (3) 2 guineas. 





PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class in the subjects required for the preliminary 

Scientific Examination will be held from January to 

July, and will include all thé subjects required, as 

follows :— 

Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S. 
tany—Revy. G. Henslow, MLA. 
Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 

Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. S. Church, 
M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 
the Hospital; late Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at 
Christchurch, Oxford. 

Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, 
M.D. Cantab. 

Fee to Students of the Hospital .. 

Fee to others 


Cantab., F.LS., 


« 6 guineas, 
. 10 guineas, 
eccccce 3 guineas, 

Further information may be obtained on application 
peTsonally or by letter to the Resident Warden of the 







T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
kK) SCHOOL, Paddington —The INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURE, by Dr. CHEADLE, Oct. Ist, 1869, at 8 p.m, 

MEDICAL OFFICERS AND LECTURERS, 
Consulting Officers—Dr. Alderson, F.RS., Dr. 

Chambers, Mr. Coulson, Mr. White Cooper, 
Physicians—Dr. Sibson, F.R.S., Dr. H. Jones, F.R.S., 

Dr. Sieveking. 

Assistant-Physicians—Dr. Broadbent, Dr. Cheadle, Dr. 
wson. 
Surgeons—Mr. Lane, Mr. Spencer Smith, Mr. Haynes 

Walton, Mr. J. Lane. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Mr. Gaseoyen and Mr, Norton. 
Physician-Accoucheur—Dr. Tyler Smith. 
Surgeon in charge of the Ophthalmic Department— 

Mr. Haynes Walton, 

Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Sercombe. 
Assistant Surgeon-Dentist—Mr. Howard Hayward. 
Other Lecturers—Dr. Russell, Dr. Randall, Mr. Mivart, 

F.R.S., Dr. Trimen, Dr. Payne. 

The course of teaching at this School includes ade- 
quate preparation for all the Examining Boards and 
the Public Services, and the higher University Examin- 
ations. Special instruction is provided (by separate 
courses) in Minor Surgery and Bandaging, Ophthalmic, 
Aural, and Dental Surgery, Comparative Anatomy, 
Histology and Pathological Anatomy, and Mental 
Diseases. The CLINICAL SYSTEM is so organized that 
the training of every individual student is supervised ; 
there are also departments for Diseases of Women and 
Children, of the Eye and Ear, of the Skin and of the 
Throat. The scientific teaching is mainly demonstra- 
tive. All the Resident Medical Appointments (includ- 
ing the House-Surgeoncies) arg open to the pupils 
without expense of any kind, and are equivalent to 
Five Scholarships of the annual value of £50. The 
Resident Registrarship is of the value of £100 a year, 
with board and lodging. Two Scholarships of £25 and 
£20 each, and Prizes in each group of classes, are 
awarded annually, The Prospectus, with addresses 
of Professors OWEN and HUXLEY, the Archbishop of 
York, the PRESIDENT of the College of Physicians, the 
Right Hon, R. Lowe, M.P., and W. R. Grove, Esq., 
Q.C., F.RS., may be obtained on application to 

W. B. CHravie, M.D., Dean of the School. 


ATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
N . 


OBJECT, 

The establishment of a system which shall secure 

the Education of every child in England and Wales. 
MEANS, 

1. Local Authorities shall be compelled by law to 
see that sufficient School Accommodation is provided 
for every Child in their district. 

2. The cost of founding and maintaining such 
Schools as may be required shall be provided out of 
Local Rates supplemented by Government Grants. 

3. All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be under 
the management of Local Authorities and subject to 
Government Inspection. 

4. All Schools aided by Local Rates shall be Unsec- 
tarian. 

5. To all Schools aided by Local Rates admission 
shall be free. 

6. Sehool Accommodation being provided, the State 
or the Local Authorities shall have power to compel 
the attendance of child of suitable age not otherwise 
receiving education. 

The first general meeting of the members of the 
League will take place at Birmingham on the 12th and 
13th of October. 

Full particulara can be obtained of the Secretary, 
Francis Adams, at the Offices of the League, 47 Ann 
street, Birmingham. 








AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D, 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 

RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 








The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired, 
For further particulars —— to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerstoa buildings, Old 
Broad street, London, By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





a ~ of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, London, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Iusurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 





@ocllege, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


a 
1 1 ” 7 
PTPHE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 

Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Thompson Hankey. Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAML. Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th of October. 

The Government Duty is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement 
of the Assets and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free 
on application to the Company's Agents, or to the 
Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- 
M 


John Martin, Esq. 
Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 





ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes street, Bank, 
yndon, 
Established in 1335 on the Mutual Principle. 
DIRECTORS. 
Daniel Burges, Esq., Bristol. 
Peter Cator, Esq. 
Thomas Charrington, Esq 
Henry W. Dauglish, Exq. 
Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. 
Frederick Engelhardt, Esq. 
Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., Liverpool. 
Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., Aberdeen. 
Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, Esq., M. 
Henry Kebbel, Esq. 
Joseph 8, Lescher, Esq. 
Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Birmingham. 
Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 
Joseph Pease, Esq., Darlington. 
Henry Sturt, Esq. 
George Vaughan, Esq. 
Richard S. Wilkinson, Esq. 

The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 
the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 
on the gross income. No agents being employed, the 
Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 
on the co-operation of members. No commission has 
ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the 7 i of sof five years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured. 

The Sum Assured .... 












» Gross Income ..........00+ a . 185,000 
» A lated Fund 1,275,000 
» Total Claims paid .......... 1,140,000 
» Profits returned to Membe' 

of Premi 860,000 





For the year ending 4th of April, 1870, an abatement 
of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 
been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accouuts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH Orrice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums d by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat> terms and the mst liberal conditions, 
The Companyalso grants Annuities and Endowments, 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Oifices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &€., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
eucies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadueedile street, Loudon, 1569. 


YQUITABLE LIFE OFFICE, 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Invested Capital, £4,600,009. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
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LORD and LADY BYRON.—See the 


ARGOSY 


MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, for an Article on the above 


Subject. 


Price Sixpence, Monthly. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Thomas Branston. By W. 


GiuBert, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” * Shirley 
Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ An extremely interesting novel." —Athenwum. 
“This is as powerful as any of Mr. Gilbert's charac- 
teristic tales. We doubt whether he has ever before 
written a story of so continuous and istense an in- 

terest. "—Spectator. 
“This work very pleasantly sustains Mr. Gilbert's 
reputation as ag of the most natural of contemporary 


Viola, By the Author of 
By the 


“ Caste,” “ Pearl,” &c. 3 vols. 
Author of ‘‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &e. 


A Book of Heroines. 
“The heroines in these volumes are most of them 
charming,—all of them women worth reading about. 


Helen's First Love. By Lady 
By Mrs. 


BLAKE. 3 yols, 
The Minister's Wife. 
OLIPHANT, Author of “Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 
Ursula’s Love Story. 3 vols. 
“A very pleasant novel.”"—Atheneum. 
The Vicar’s Courtship. By 
WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols, 
Hurst and BLAcKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





In a few days, in 1 yol., 400 pp.. price 10s 6d, with Seven 
Engravings from Original Sketches by the Author. 
ICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. 
By the Author of “Flemish Interiors,” ‘* Gheel,” 
&e, 
WrusaAmM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
Booksellers. 





On October Ist will be published, pric t) 3 4s, PP. 320, 
ACTS and DATES; or, the Leading 


Events in Sacred and Profane History and the 
Principal Facts in the Various Physical Sciences, the 
memory being aided throughout by a simple and 
natural method, for schools and private reference. 
By the Rev. ALEX. MAcKAY, LL.D., F. R.G.S., Author of 
‘‘A Manual of Moder Geography,” “Elements of 
Modern Geography,” “ Outlines of Modern Geography.” 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


PRINTED and PUBLISHED at the EXPENSE of the 
GOVERNMENT of VICTORIA. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 4to, profusely illustrated with 
Plates, Maps, and Woodcuis, pp. viii., 644, cloth, 25s, 
HE GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL 
DISTRICTS of VICTORIA, with Notes on the 
Modes of Occurrence of Gold and other Metals and 
Minerals. By Dr. R,. BrouGH SmyTH, F.G.S., Assoc. 
Inst, C.E., Hon. Cor. Mem. of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences of Utrecht, Secretary for Mines for the 
Colony of Victoria, &c., &. 
London: TRuBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





- This day published, price 2s 6d. 
HE FALL of the SUGAR PLANTERS 
of JAMAICA, Their Agricultural Management, 
and the Supply of Labour. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row; and all 
Booksellers. 


V TILLIAMS’ S$ SYLLABIC SPEL- 
LING. Sixth Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
Counters may be had. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria lane. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

oo PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 6s 
perr 
ENVEL OPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6a 
per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from / 58, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 

















Coe oF of a New Volume 


OF THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


SEVENPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
Edited by TitomAs GuTurRtz, D.D, 





{IVE yearly issues of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE being before the public, it is not 
now necessary to detine either its aim or its working. 
Enough to say that what it has been it will continue to 
be, with this addition, that it will avail itself of all the 
improvements which experience has shown to be desir- 
able, so as to help its readers more and more to make 
the first day of the week a preparation for the rest, and 
to show themselves the better Christians all the week 
in consequence of their employment of Sunday. 








HE following important SERIAL 

WORKS are all begun in the October Part (the 

first of the NEW VOLUME), and will be continued 
throughout the twelve months :— 


5. 
SUNDAYS on the CONTINENT. By Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D., Editor, 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE. Being 
Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. By A Curate. 
ST. PAUL'S COMPANIONS. By John S. 

Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 

4. 

OUR LORD’S MIRACLES. By George 
MaeDonald, LL.D. 


5. 
The PORTRAIT of CHARITY, as PRE- 
SENTED by ST. PAUL. By William A: una, D.D., 
Author of “ The Life of —— vs Chalmers. 


UPWARD GLANCES. Recent Revelations of 
Astronomy. By the Rey. Charles Pritchard, late 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


7. 
HOW to STUDY the OLD TESTAMENT. By 


Professor Lindsay-Alexander, D.D. 


8 
The STRUGGLE in FERRARA. A Story of 
the Reformation in Italy. By William Gilbert, 
Author of * De Profundis,” &e. 
“O day most calm, most bright, 
The week were dark but for thy light ; 
Thy torch doth show the way.”"—HEnRBeErrt, 


( eae SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Edited by THomAs GuTurtie, D.D. 
Sevenpence Monthly. Illustrated, 
CON?ENTS of the OCTOBER Part. 
(The first of the New Volume.) 


. EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: Being Ex- 
pe rience es in the Tower Hamlets. By a Curate. 


a 


I—IV 
. SOME HARVEST THOUGHTS. By the Rev. J. 
Oswald Dykes, 
. The MOTHER'S KNEE and the RAINBOW, By 
the Rev. John Monsell, LL.D. 
SUNDAYS on the CONTINENT. By the Editor. 
5. BIRD of JOY. By the Rev. Henry Downton. 
6. The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. I. Turning the Water into Wine. 
. The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. By John S. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. I. Barnabas. 
UPWARD GLANCES. By Rev. C. Pritchard, late 
President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


nw 


- 


an 


No L 

9. IMMORTALITY BROUGHT to LIGHT, By A. L. 

10. The STRUGGLE in FERRARA. By. Wm. Gilbert, 
Author of * De Profundis,” I, IL 

11. HOW to STUDY the OLD TEST AMENT; the 
Departure from Egypt. By W. Lindsay- 
Alexander, D.D. 

12. The PORTRAIT of CHARITY. As presented by 
St. Paul. By William Hanna, D.D. 

13, QUESTIONS WHICH ARE ALWAYS TURNING 

UP. By the Rev. Professor Milligan. I. “ The 

Spirit of Religious Faction.” 








HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
is profusely Illustrated with Woodcuts from 
Designs by 


Pinwell, Walker, 
Houghton, | Thomson, 
Mahoney, Hughes, 
Small, Wolf, 
Brewtnall, Dalziel. 
Fraser, And others, 


STRAHAN and Co., publishers, 56 satgete hill. 


I LACKWOOD’ MAGAZIN E, 
for OCTOBER, 1869. No. DOXLVIIL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

A YEAR and a DAY. Conclusion. 

The OLD MONK in the BELFRY. 

JUVENTUS MUNDL 

The WAR in PARAGUAY. 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD. Forfeiting Paradise—Persano 
—A Light Business requiring no Capital—Studying 
the *] and” Question. 

A GREAT WHIG JOURNALIST. 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 

W. Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











Next Friday, price 6s., for OCTOBER. 
5 ieee BRIT ISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
The HUNDRE bon NUMBER. 
Co NTS. 
1. NATIONAL EDUCATION in IRELAND. 
2. CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
3. NOTTINGHAM. 
4. PRE-HISTORIC ENGLAND. 
5. The WORKS of TOURGENEFF. 
6. THORNTON on LABOUR. 
7. SCEPTICISM in EXCELSIS. 
8. The LATER LIFE of DE FOE, 
9. The HU bang Se NUMBER of the “BRITISH 
QUARTERLY . 
10. CONTEMPOR ARY LITERATURE. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row, 








Price 2s 6d. 
7 THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVIII. OCTOBER, 1869. 


1. The DEATH of CHRIST; the Atonement Contro- 
versy. By G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. ; 

2, CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. By H. B *veridge, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

3. RENAN'S ST. PAUL. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A, 

4, ge MESSIAH, IL. By Samue! Davidson, 
).D. aL. 

5. MODERN MATERIALISM and its RELATION to 
the DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY. By John 


Owen. 
6. FRE a ~ WILLIAM FABER. By Presbyter 
Anglican 
7. MISCELL ANEA THEOLOGICA. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS and Norgate, 14 


Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 South 
F re der ric ick street, Edinbur eh. 





Half-a-Crown, Monthly. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, and SOCIAL, 
ga ror OCTOBER. 
. CATHOLICITY. By Professor Bonamy Price 
. The MORAL of the ALBERT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. By the Rev. William Webster. 
. ARCHBISHOP CRANMER’S THEOLOGY. By the 
Rev. John Hunt. : 
. THEOCRITUS. By the Rev. James Davie 
The BATTLE of the PHILOSOP. HIES—PHYSIC AL 
and METAPHYSICAL. By Alfred Barry, D.D. 
The BAB and BABEEISM, Part Il. By the Rey. 
R. K. Arbuthnot. 
7. TRUE CONSERVATISM —WHAT IT IS. By 
Professor Edward Dowden. . 
8. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
STRAHAN and Co,, Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


ce 


J 


- 


= 


6. 





One Shilling, Monthly, Illustrated. 
- S&H EF r Awv & 8: 
a Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and 
Politics. Edited by ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
The THREE BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Chap. 15. Kensington Gore. 
» 16. Welby, R.A. 
Lo The Padrona, 
The Tea-Table. 
BEUST VERSUS BISMARCK. 
The STORY of LYCHNIS. 
LES ~—. from the DIARY of an OLD BACHELOR. 
‘art IL. 
The OLDEST of WATERING-PLACES. 
FORMOSA. 
The COUNT DE BU 
VENUS on the SUN'S FACE. 
An EDITOR'S TALE. ~The Turkish Bath. 
STRAHAN and Co., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


” 





‘FON. 


On Wednesday, the 29th inst. (One Shilling), No. 18. 
vee CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

OCTOBER. With [Illustrations by Rosset 
BARNES and GEORGE DU me AURIER. 


Co 
PUT YOURSELF inHISP L: AC ‘E ow ithan llustratio 
Chaps. XILI.-XTX. 
The CHANGE in the CABINET: an Episode under 
the Second Empire 
St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. Part I. By 
Matthew Arnold. 
The FIRST and LAST KISS. By Philip Bi yurke Marston. 
The CATALAN ROVER—Roger de Flor. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Lilustration.) 
mes . Friends Abroad. 
A Peep Behind the Curtain. 
Rh ‘lations at Home 
The SIL KWORM CAMP. AIGN, ITALY, 1869. 
WOMAN'S LOVE: a Di: alogue. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAG AZINE 

for OCTOBER, 

CONTENTS. 

1. RED as a ROSE is SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower.” Chaps. XX. to XXIV. 

. The POETRY of the FUTURE. 
. The CHARACTER of LADY BYRON. By the 

Writer of * Lord Byron's Married Life. 

. SERVED OUT. By Albany Fonblanque. 

The ANATOMY ot — 

THREE SOULS, A Sto 

HOW to DEAL with OU ‘it CRIMINALS 

The MISSING JUROR. 

SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “Steven 
Laurence, Yeoman,” &. Chaps. XXXVI. to 
XXXIX. 

RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


eons 


Senses 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
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NOTICE.—TZle CHARACTER of LADY 
BYRON, by the Writer of ** LORD BYRON'S MARRIED 
LIFE,” will appear in the Forthcoming Number of the 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, ready on the 28th inst. 


Reward BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


+=} » 15s, 
PO LE. By Watrter 


. Forming the Eighth Volume of 


i Now ready, at all Libraries, in 


The LIFE of CARDINAL 
FarqunaAr Hook, D.D., Dean of Chiche 
“The Lives of the Archbishops of Canter 

Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vc!» post Svo, 

ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs, Iexry Woop, Author 
of “ East Lynne,” * The Channings,” &c. 

RicHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Tur Nawes or New Svupscripers Ane Exterep DAILY. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY 
IN CONNECTION WITII MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books at the Residences of 
Subscribers, in every part of London and the Suburbs, oa a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 


Tue NAMES OF NeW Susscripers ake ENTereD DAILY. 
























Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Libraries. Secretaries of Book 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private 
its, and others, are respectfully 


Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping - 
invited to app 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR OCTOBER, 
Tuts CATALOGUE CONTAINS 

Lord Campbell's Lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Brougham—Burton’s Brazils— 
Hawkins’s Life of Kean—The Cruise of the Galatea—Dilke’s Gireater Britain, best 
edition—Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, best elition—Creasy’s History of England— 
Polko’s Reminiscences of Mendelssohn—Howitt's Northern Heights of London— 
Brett’s Indian Tribes of Guiana—Markham’s Abyssinian Expedition—Denison's 
Life of Bishop Lonsdale—The Sunny South, by Captain Clayton—Prince Salm- 
Salm's Diary in Mexico—Recollections of Travel, by “the Emperor Maximillian— 
Plowden’s Abyssinia—Hellborn’s Life of Schubert—Other People’s Windows— 
Henty’s March to Magdala—The Spanish Gypsy, best edition—The Earthly Para- 
dise—Eas twick’s Venezue la—Through Spain. oy M. B. Edwards—Nature’s Noble- 
man—Kuathleen—Phineas Finn, by Anthony Trollope —The Fight of Faith, by Mrs. 
S$. C. Hall—The Secret Despatch, by James Grant—In Silk Attire—Kitty—On Both 
Sides of the Sea—Only an Eari—Meta’s Faith—Two French Marriages—The 
Woman's Kingdom—and more than One Thousand other Popular Books at the 
lowest current prices. 

*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBR ARY. Cross street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in 

connection with the Library. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OMice, 4 King street, Cheapside. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries, By Mr. and Mrs, PerHericK. In 2 vols, 8vo, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, [Ready this day. 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. 8S. 


Leranxv, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &. 3 
vols. 


The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” & 
A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 


* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. 3 oa 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justi 


McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &e. 


3 vols. 
The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 
* Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 


UP and DOWN the WORLD: a Novel. By Russrit 


Gray, Author of “ John Haller’s Niece,” “ Never—for Ever,” &. In 3 vols 


ONLY a WOMAN’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Earl 


of DesarT. In 2 vols. 
A Novel. 


LOST FOOTSTEPS. 


3 vols. 
A PERFECT TREASURE: 
TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


The ADVENTURES of DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russert, LL.D 
[This day. 


By Josera Verry. 


a Novel. In 1 vol. 





Also, now ready. 

arp to MERCY. 
SANS MERU 

The WAT ERDAL. E NEIGHBOURS. 
BLACK SHEEP. 

BARREN HONOUR. 

SWORD and GOWN. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, ‘68. 


MAURICE DERING. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, °67. 
The ROCK AHEAD. 

The PRETTY WIDOW, 

MISS FORRESTER. 

The DOWER HOUSE, 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Chiefly founded on the Collection made from Prose Works of the 12th—I4th 
Centuries, by the late Richarp CLEASBY. Enlarged and completed by 
GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. Part. 1. A—H, 4to, 21s, (This day. 


POPE'S ESSAY on MAN. Edited by Marx 
PATTISON, B.D. With Introduction and Notes, Extra feap. 8vo, 1s *. ‘ 
lay. 


EXTRACTS from CICERO. Narrative and 


Descriptive. Edited, with Engiish Notes, by H. WALrorp, M.A. Part IL. 
Omeus and Dreams, Beauties of Nature. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. [This day. 





Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 





NOTICE.—Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d, a volume of 
Chinese Ballads and Poems in English Verse, entitled 
NDER the PEAK; or, Jottingsin Verse during a Lengthened 
Residence in Hong Kong. By W. T. Mercer, M.A. Containing, with 
many other Poems, the following:— 
ASTRING of HONG-KONG SONNETS. 
ODE to the SONS of HAN 
CHINESE VERS DE SOCIETE. 
KEYANG'S FAREWELL. The SUN of HONG KONG, 
The MAN of LOO. The TEA BALLAD. 
The HANYANG THISTLE. &e., &e., &e. 
London: JOHN CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly. 


” CHAON YUNG'S QUATRAIN. 
TRIFLES from the TARTAR. 
TAIFOONG. 








A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By Freperic Seepoum. The Second Edition, rev'sed and enlarged. 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of COLET with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUs. 

London: LONGMANSs, GREEN, and C 


PHOTOG R -APHS of EVERY ‘DE 
may be seen and selected from 
MARION and CO., 22 and 23 8 square, London. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 











»., Paternoster row. 


SCRIPTION 

















finest scenery in the worl] is improved by a good hotel in the 


foreground.” 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightful Location; beautiful 
Scenery: 200 Apartments ; handsome Pablic Rooms; Table d'Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ufracombe, North Devon. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Llustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c.. will be forwarded on application to 
om ESHER ind GLENNY, Outiltters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
idon. » 


TIEW ont 


“Believe me, sir, the 























NEW COLLEGE, BEDFORD.—See the 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK. Plan also. Stepping-Stones to Architecture 
—Technical Education in France—Pay and Positic on in India—and other articles. 
ca ectsica! Education yk street, and all N .. ] 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 120, for OCTOSER, Price 1s, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 
1. Professor SEELEY on “ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” 
2.“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
VIL-IX 


IX. 
3. Mr. R H. HUTTON'S “St. PAUL.” 
4. “OUR FRIENDS in the Mf ILLAGE 
5. The Rev. J. R. GREEN'S “ABBOT and TOWN.” 
6. “LINES.” By Alice Horton. 
7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVIL. 
8. The Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY on “ WOMEN and POLITICS.” 
9. Mr. B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE on “The CORPORATION of LONDON and 
THEIR RECORDS.” 
10. Mr. W. H. POLLOCK’S “ BELOW the HEIGHTS.” 
MACMILLAN and Co, London. 


Chaps. 





JHE ( QU ARTERLY REVIEW.—Advertisements for inser- 
tion in the Forthcoming Number of the above periodical must be forwarded 
to the Publisher by the 4th, and Bills by the 6th inst. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


~ CRAMER'S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTES. 
No.1. Cottage Design. Trichord Check Action. 


Guineas; Walnut, 75 Guineas, 


No. 2. New Grand, 6 feet long. 


100 Guineas. 


No. 3. Boudoir Grand, 7 feet long. 
Walnut, 150 Guineas. 
No. 4. Full Grand, 8 feet 6 inches long. 
Walnut, 175 Guineas 
London: 207 Regent street ; 43 Moorgate street. 
Westmoreland street. Belfast: High street. 


i OFORTES. — Second-hand, the largest selection in 

London, at CRAMER'S, Regent street, and Moorgate street, City; Grands, 
Semi-Grands, and Cottages, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Kirkman, and C ramer. 
—Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent street, W., and 43 
Moorgate street, E.C. 


Rosewood, 7) 
Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walaut, | 
Rosewood, 110 Guineas ; 

Rosewood, 150 Guineas ; 


Brighton: Weststreet. Dublin: 
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English and Foreign Aibrary Company, 


LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY.—ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS. 





SECOND-CLASS BOOKS, LATEST EDITIONS, 


Supplied to Subscribers in the Country or Abroad on the following unusually favourable CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS :— 


Forty Volumes at a Time for Five 
Eighty-five — _ _ Ten Guineas — 
One Hundred and Thirty-five — _ — Fifteen Guineas — 


Two Hundred — 


CLAYTON (Captain J. W.), The 
SUNNY SOUTH. 


DEVRIENT (E.), RECOLLECTIONS 
of MENDELSSOHN. 

BORGIA (Lucrezia), by William Gilbert, 
2 vols, 

REALMAH, by Arthur Helps, 2 vols. 

DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES. 
Fifth Series, 

BROWN(J.B.), MISREAD PASSAGES 
of SCRIPTURE. 

CHESNEY (Colonel C. C.), WATERLOO 
LECTURES. 

BALLAD STORIES of the AFFEC- 

ONS. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE, Essays on 
Church Questions. 

MISREPRESENTATIONS in 
CAMPBELL'S LIVES. 

ZINCKE (F. B.), LAST WINTER in 
the UNITED STATES, 

LAFAYETTE (Madame de), VIE de, 
par Sa Fille. 

MILNE (Rev. John), of Perth, LIFE of. 

GRINDON (L. H.), ECHOESin PLANT 
and FLOWER LIFE. 

THOUGHTS of a PHYSICIAN, Second 


Series. 

ANDERSEN (H. C.), 0.Z., ROMAN, 3 
vols. 

DILKE (Charles W.), GREATER 
BRITAIN. 

WILBERFORCE (William), LIFE of, 
by S. WILBERFORCE. 

ROSE (G-), The GREAT COUNTRY ; 
or AMERICA, 

TRICOTRIN, by Ouida, 3 vols. 

WILTON (Earl of), SPORTS and PUR- 
SUITS of the ENGLISH. 

ENGLAND'S GREAT COMMONERS. 

OXFORD LENT SERMONS, 1867. 

CORNISH BALLADS, by Rev. R. 8. 
HAWKER. 

SCHUBERT (Franz), LIFE of, by 
HELLBORN, 2 vols, 

ALFORD (Dean), ESSAYS and 
ADDRESSES. 

EDELWEISS, by Berthold Auerbach. 

LANFREY (P.), HISTOIRE de 
NAPOLEON Ien., 3 vols. 

SKETCHES and ANECDOTES of HER 
MAJESTY. 

ELLIOTT (Rev. H. Venn), LIFE of, by 
JOSIAH BATEMAN. 

GUN, ROD, and SADDLE, by Ubique. 

WITT (Madame de), Une FAMILLE 
a la CAMPAGNE, 

MARSH (Rev. Dr. W.), LIFE of, by 


His DAUGHTER 





Twenty-one Guineas — 





HEAD (Right Hon. Sir Francis B.), 
The ROYAL ENGINEER. 

ELLA (John), MUSICAL SKETCHES. 

PHILLIPS (John), VESUVIUS. 

LONDON ROMANCE, by Charles H. 

OSS, 5 vols. 

CAZENOVE (J. G.), ASPECTS of the 
REFORMATION. 

GOULBURN (E. M.), OBJECTIONS to 
the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 

MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. 

IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS, by Richard 
GARNETT. 
AGE (David), CHIPS and 
CHAPTERS. 

EDMONSTON (Thomas), The YOUNG 
SHETLANDER. 

CAMPBELL (T. A. E.), CORSICA in 
1868. 


ABOUT (Edmond), Les MARIAGES de 


PROVINCE. 

HIATUS. The VOID in MODERN 
EDUCATION, 

LANKESTER (Mrs.), WILD 
FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. 

SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of 
ENGLAND. 

GUALDO (L.), NOVELLE. 

SALM-SALM (General), DIARY in 
MEXICO. 

TIMBS (John), Y° #?.R-BOOK of FACTS 
for 1869. 


WILDE (Sir W. R.), LOUGH CORRIB. 


CROWN of a LIFE, 8 vols. 
DORAN (Dr.), SAINTS and SINNERS, 
2 vols. 


SPURGEON (C. H.), JOHN PLOUGH- 
MAN'S TALK. 

NAIRNE (Baroness), LIFE andSONGS 
of the. 

LADY MAY, by Georgiana Lady 
CHATTERTON, 

ELLIOT (Right Hon. Hugh), MEMOIR 
of, by Countess of MINTO, 

GHEEL, by the Author of “ Flemish 
Interiors.” 

Mrs. BROWN UP the Nile, by Arthur 
SKETCHLEY. 

CHAMPFLEURY, LES CHATS. 

TAINSH (E. C.), A STUDY of the 
WORKS ot TENNYSON. 

ROBINSON (W.), GLEANINGS from 
FRENCH GARDENS. 

BURRITT(E.),A WALK in the BLACK 
COUNTRY. 

HISTOIRE de SOUCI. 

EWALD (A. C.), The LAST CENTURY 
of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

NAPHEGYI(G.), AMONG the ARABS. 





Guineas the Year, or Three Guineas the Half Year. 
Si a 


_ ix Guineas oe 
— Nine Guineas _ aie 
_ Twelve Guineas _ _ 


CARNARVON (Earl 
the MOREA. (Earl of) ATHENS and 


PIZARRO, LIFE of, by Arthur Helps. 

HOPLEY (Howard), UNDER EGYPp- 
TIAN PALMS. 

META'S FAITH, by Author of “St. 
Olaves,” 3 vols. 


GREENWELL (Dore), The PATIENCE 

of HOPE. 

RITCHIE (J, Ewiug), BRITISH 
SENATORS. 

THOMSON, (Archbishop W.), On the 
LAWS of THOUGHT. 

EARLY POEMS and SKETCHES of 
THOMAS HOOD. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH CHURCH 
for the YOUNG. 

GLADSTONE (Right Hon. W. E.), A 
CHAPTER of AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

TOUR (Antoine de la), ESPAGNE, 
TRADITIONS, &c. 

RYLE (Rev. J. C.), CHRISTIAN 
LEADERS of LAST CENTURY. 

VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES, 
by M. Zurcuer, &e, 

KELTY (M. A), The SOLACE of a 
SOLITAIRE. 

BREMER (F.), KLEINERE ERZAH- 
LUNGEN. 

GREG (W. R.), LITERARY and 
SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. 

WORDSWORTH (Chr.), HISTORY of 
the CHURCH of IRELAND. 

AZEGLIO (Massimo d’), RECOLLEC- 
TIONS of, 2 vols. 

HESTER’'S HISTORY, 3 vols. 

WINGFIELD (Hon. L.), UNDER the 
PALMS, 2 vols. 

“OXFORD SPECTATOR,” reprinted. 

CARPENTER (Mary), SIX MONTHS 
in INDIA, 2 vols. 

POEMS of UHLAND, translated by 
W. SANDERS. 


ARGYLL (Duke of), PRIMEVAL 


DUFF (mu. E. Grant), A POLITICAL 
SURVEY. 

CHRISTIAN OSBORNE'S FRIENDS. 
TAINE (H.), L’ART dans les PAYS- 


DU CHAILLU (P. B.), WILD LIFE 
UNDER the EQUATOR. 

ROMANOFF (H. C.), RITES of the 
GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. 

DWYER (Francis), On SEATS and 
SADDLES. 

GUARDABASSI (B.), Un AMORE, 3 
vols. 

BOURNE (H. BR. F.), ENGLISH SEA- 
MEN UNDER the TUDORS, 2 vols. 


And 1,000 others (See the Class II. List for October), as well as all works comprised in the new Addenda 1863-7, and in the Standard Catalogues 


of the Library. 





NOTICE.— The cost of Carriage to the nearest Railway Station is defrayed by the Company within a radius of 100 miles ; 
between 100 and 200 miles from London the cost of the return boxes is paid by the Company ; but in both cases the exchanges 


must not be more frequent than once a month, and must always be made by the Goods’ Train. 


carriage ts allowed on each exchange once a month, 





For all greater distances 1s 64. 


THE TRADE TERMS OFFER SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES TO BOOKSELLERS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY. 





NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


City Orrice: 32 POULTRY, E.C. 





Paris AGency: 8 RUE DE DURAS, FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE. 
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